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Salisbury, Sarum, and 
Surroundings. 
EFORE exploring Old 

Sarum, which is close 
to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury city of Salisbury, 
and where, as we have 
said, the early history 
of the latter can be 
best grasped,* those 
who are visiting the 
neighbourhood for the 
first time should go on 
to that stone puzzle, 
Stonehenge, and try to 
satisfy themselves, if 
they have looked into 
the arguments on both 
sides, or rather on all 
sides, whether it be 
pre- Roman or post- 
Roman, — pre-historic 
or merely non-historic, 
—whether reared by 
the mystic Druid when 
wild in woods the British savage ran long before 
Czosar had heard of him, or in that strangely ob- 
scure period, the Arthurian Round-Table time, in 
between the going of the Roman and the coming 
of the Saxon,—who it is known called the place 
Stanhengist, or the hanging stones. It was evi- 
dently an antiquity of unknown origin in the 
eighth century, and we see stronger reasons for 
believing that it was set up before the Roman 
domination than that its erection followed their 
departure. This marvellous memorial, looking 
like “the bowels of a mountain turned inside 
out,” as Stukeley graphically describes its 
present aspect, should be religiously preserved. 
The plough and rights of property are gradu- 
ally breaking down the outlying barriers and 
ancient ways; the cultivator approaches it 





nearer and nearer; and the time is not far off, 


when it will be incumbent on the couatry to 
secure its inviolability by purchase of the site. 
The fallen stones, too, where the original 
position is obvious, should be raised and replaced 
—a good work for a good boly, the Wiltshire 
Archzeological Association, to undertake. Once 
seen, Stonehenge can scarcely be forgotten: the 
dignity of the great trilithons is something 
surprising. 

Coming back to Old Sarum we find, with much 
for doubt, a great deal that is certain and 
unmistakeable. If there be no positive evidence 
that this remarkable elevation, with its crater- 
shaped central mount, and early known as 
Sorbiodunum, the dry down, was a British 
fortification, there seems great reason to believe 
that it was; and we do know by testimony 
undeniable that it was occupied by the Romans, 
who left scattered over the soil in every 
direction dated metal memorials of their 
occupation, in the shape of coin from Hadrian 
upwards. That it was an important Saxon 
city the evidence is conclusive: we have docu- 
ments dated about the year 720, conveying lands 
to the church of St. James, in “ Sarisbyrig,” 
and an order by the great Alfred, dated 872, 
translated thus :—“ I, Alfred, king and monarch 
of the English, have commanded Earl Leofric, of 
Wiltunshire, not only to preserve the castle of 





* See p. 437, ante, 


Sarum, but to make another ditch to be defended 
by palisadoes.” Afterwards comes here William 
the Conqueror, to impose military tenure. In 
his successor’s reign, it is made the seat of the 
episcopal see in place of Sherborne; and then a 
cathedral is built, and part of the fortified area 
is held by the clergy and part by the castellan- 
This arrangement lasts a century, but with many 
squabbles, and at last the church throws off the 
military rule, and the new cathedral, such as we 
see it, is commenced in the plain below. 

The Pope’s Bull, A.D. 1218, for the removal of 
the cathedral, says,—‘ that forasmuch as your 


church is built within the compass of the forti- 


fications of Sarum, it is subject to so many in- 
Conveniences and opprezsions that you cannot 
reside in the same without great corporeal peril ; 
for being situated on a lofty place, it is, as it 
were, continually shaken by the collision of the 
winds; so that while you are celebrating the 
divine offices, you cannot hear one another, the 
place itself is so noisy: and besides, the persons 
resident there suffer such perpetual oppressions, 
that they are hardly able to keep in repair the 
roof of the church, which is constantly torn by 
tempestuous winds: they are also forced to 
buy water at as great a price as would be snffi- 
cient to purchase the common drink of the 
country: nor is there any access open to the 
same without the license of the castellan. So 
that the people were sometimes denied entrance.” 

It was a “dry down” in more senses than 
one. The church being gone, Old Sarum 
dwindled on until Eiward III. gave a formal 
order for its destruction, granting to the dean 
and chapter all the stone walls of the former 
church for the improvement of the new cathe- 
dral and close. 

A walk around the place is full of interest. 
It is not one of those earthworks that call for 
faith and imagination: the whole plan is clear. 
The area within the entrenchments is called 
about 28 acres; the outer fosse is from 80 ft. 
to 100 ft. deep; the west and east entrances 
are strikingly obvious, and near the latter are 
seen some large masses of concrete, part, pro- 
bably, of the gateway in the Medizval outer 
vallam, Close by, in the plain, lies the New 
Sarum, with the cathedral uprising in its midst. 
Were we not right in saying that its early 
history could be best grasped amidst the neigh- 
bouring earthworks ? 


As might be expected, few are earlier than the 
thirteenth century, at which time, as already 
said, the inhabitants of Old Sarum began the 
new city. 

Attached to the county collection is a singu- 
larly valuable museum, founded by Dr. Black- 
more, and which bears his name. At his cost a 
handsome open-roofed building, in the Medizval 
style, designed by Mr. Harding, and decorated 
by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, was erected at the 
back of the county museum, and with its con- 
tents, munificently made over to the city for ever. 
The collection illustrates exclusively the pre-, or, 
at any rate, non-historic times, and is arranged 
under four heads,—Remains of Animals found 
associated with the Works of Man; Implements 
of Stone; Implements of Bronze; and Imple- 


























Of the more ancient church there is still a 
memorial. In uncovering the foundations of the 
cathedral in Old Sarum, a large key, doubtless 
that of the building, was found near the site of 


ments of modern Savages,—which serve to throw 
light on the use of similar objects belonging to 
pre-historic times. Recollecting that it was not 
onger ago than 1840, when the late M. Boucher - 
de Perthés first called attention to the human- 
worked flints found in the drift of the Somme 
valley, and that it was in 1857 when Mr. 
Prestwich and Mr. John Evans verified 
the discovery on the spot, the enormous col- 
lections of such implements made since in 
all parts of the world are little less than 
astounding. The various kinds of Celts that have 
been discovered,—not Kelts by the way, the name 
has nothing to do with races, but comes from 
celtis, a chisel,—may be well studied in the 

Blackmore Museum, as may be the ancient lake 
dwellings of Ireland, Switzerland, and America. 
The modern discoveries on which the fact was 
established that early inhabitants of Switzerland 

lived in huts supported on piles above the surface 
of water must not be dated farther back than 1853. 

Herodotus describes a Thracian tribe as living 
in such dwellings in Lake Prasias, now in modern 
Roumelia; and we have accounts of African 
and other tribes doing the same thing still. The 
illustrations of tumuli and mound cities are 
valuable, and there is a very interesting model of 
ancient pit dwellings explored at Highfield, near 
Salisbury, in 1866. These pits are chiefly in. 
groups communicating with each other. They are 
of beehive furm, ranging indiameter at the bottom 

from 5 fc. 6 in. to 7 ft., though in some few cases 

they measure 14 ft. They are carried down toa 
depth of from 7 ft. to 10 ft. in the soil, and a 
shaft aboat 3 ft. in diameter seema to have 
affurded entrance to each group of pits. The 
men of Salisbury of that period did little more 

for their personal comfort than rabbits, and 

something less than beavers. Implements of 


flint and of bone were found in these pit 
dwellings, including some horn combs, with the 
teeth broken off, that closely resemble some in 


the west door, and, with a smaller key, discovered 
near the site of the high altar, is now to be 


seen in the Salisbury Museum, and serves to 
lock together with tangible bonds the old and 
the new. 

This museum contains many things of interest, 
and has been well looked after by Mr. Nightin- 
gale, of Wilton, and Mr. E. T. Stevens. Salis- 
bury has seldom been without a cultured man or 
two taking interest in its antiquities and history, 
The late Dr. Fowler, whose portrait hangs over 
the door in the Museum, and who would have 
been 100 years old if he had lived two years 
more (he was born in 1765, and died in 1863) 
was one of the most valuable of them. That he 
early took an interest in science is shown by the 
circumstance that when he died he was Father 
of the Royal Society. 

The value of a local museum of this sort is 
immense: it serves, amongst other good offices, 
to prevent the dissipation of matters of interest. 
Thus a cross of Limoges Champlevée enamel 
turned up a fortnight ago, has already found its 
way there, and is safe. 

The greater number of the Medizval objects 
were found during the excavations that were 
carried on in Salisbury a few years ago, for drain- 
age purposes, when active friends carefally pre- 





recent use by the Esquimaux for scraping fat from 
the backs of skins, excepting that the latter were 
made of wood with the sharp claws of birds 
lashed to them. 

It will afford a contrast if we go from the con- 
templation of these retreats of our early pre. 
decessors to one of the historic homes of the 
neighbourhood, say Wilton House, “‘ Pembroke’s 
princely dome,” filled with works of art and 
ingenuity—results of the highest intelligence— 
enjoyments and elevators for all time. 

This house is about three miles from Salisbury, 
and is most liberally opened to the public. 
Holbein and then Inigo Jones were concerred 
in its first erection. It is best known by the 
collection of antique sculpture it contains, com- 
menced in 1678, when the then Earl of Pem- 
broke bought part of the Arundel marbles. Itis 
curious to note how much less pleasure the 
majority of visitors find in the examination of 
such works than in viewing a collection of pic- 
tures. Many, indeed, who would contemplate 
with interest the sculpture round the doorway of 
a Medizeval cathedral, often distorted and ill- 
drawn, even if vigorous and expressive, look 





served all the relics that were brought to light, 


coldly and carelessly on the more perfect pro- 
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ductions: of classic art, scarcely. recollecting, 
even, the astounding fact that these in many 
cases unapproachable works were executed two 
thousand and more years ago. The reason is 
not difficult to find, but we will not stop just 
now to look for it. The marbles at Wilton 

ly differ in value and interest. The same 
may be said of the pictures, though the collec. 
tion as a whole justifies its reputation. The 
large Vandyck, representing Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke and his family, although greatly injured 
by time and restorers, is. a. noble picture worth 
a journey ; to say nothing of the same painter’s 
Charles I., Holbein’s Father of Sir Thomas 
More, and the remarkable little diptych of King 
Richard IT., the second leaf having on it a pre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Child. 
been painted early in Richard’s reign, it has 
been mentioned as evidence that oil-painting 
had been practised previously to its supposed 
discovery by Van Eyck about 1414, but Waagen 
points out what seems to us correct, that it is in 
tempera. The execution is singularly delicate. 
In the grounds, a bridge by Holbein, a view of 
Salisbury Cathedral, seen between two masses 
of trees, and recollections of Sir Philip Sidney 
and his “ Arcadia,” occupy the thoughts. 

Every one. knows of the church at Wilton, 
built at the cost of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, 
then Mr. Sidney Herbert, and fully described in 
earlier volumes of this. journal.* The design is 
founded on the churches of Santa Maria and 
San Pietro, at. Toscanella, and the interior glows 
with marbles, mosaic work, colour, gilding, and 
stained glass. 

There is nothing better, however, in the building 
let us say, than the two monuments in memory 
of Lord Herbert and his mother, the Countess 
of Pembroke, executed by Mr. Birnie Philip, 
and illustrated in the Builder in 1864, 

How far the erection of this costly church 
helped to lead the widow of its illustrious 
founder to the Church of Rome has yet to be 
traced. 

Going out another three miles on the other 
side of Salisbury, Longford Castle, much less 
known than Wilton House, is met with,—a 
quaint casket with rare contents. The collec- 
tion of pictures is surpassingly interesting. 
Waagen, in his book, grumbles greatly about the 
way in which, having obtained admission with 
great difficulty, he was hastily driven through 
the rooms. A different system prevails now; 
for, though our visit fell on a day when the 
rooms are not supposed to be open, we were 
received with the greatest politeness, and allowed 
to loiter as we would. And a rare treat it is. 
So far as regards Holbein, it is not too much to 
say that, to appreciate fully the merits of that 
great master, Longford Castle must be visited. 
Here is found the life-like portrait of Erasmus 
that he brought to England, with a letter from 
the original, to introduce bim to Sir Thomas More. 
On the frame is this quotation,—‘ H tenebris 
clarum doctrine tollere lumen qui felix potuit 
primus Erasmus erat.” Holbein’s portrait of 
Eagidius, the traveller, to whom also Erasmus had 
introduced him, is another fine work; bat the 
grandest of his pictures isa large canvas,showing 
two male figures, the size of life, richly dressed, 
with a table, philosophical instruments, and music. 
The title given to it, the Two Ambassadors, is 
unsatisfactory. A little study would, probably, 
bring out something lessso. The German words 
on the music are readable ; the dagger of one of 
the figures and a book are both marked, “ Zt sue, 
29.” With or without the desired knowledge, 
however, this is a wonderful work. Claude's 
well-known ‘ Morning” and “ Evening;” 
Titian’s portrait of a sculptor; the Escurial, by 
Rabens; Carlo Dolce holding his own profile ; 
Teniers, by himself ; Guido’s head of a Magdalen ; 
& Queen Elizabsth, by Zuchero; and a Spanish 
admiral, by Velasquez, are other pictures to 
remember. Nor can we omit to note in the 
not very attractive chapel, a triptych which, if 
not by Albert Diirer, as was long thought, is, 
nevertheless, a remarkable painting. On all 
sides are noticeable things; amongst them the 
marvellously worked steel chair, with its hun- 
dreds of small figures in relief, which was 
presented to the Emperor Rudolph II. by the 
city of Augsburg, and excited astonishment at 
South Kensington awhile ago. Thomas Raker, 
who made it in 1577, has put his name to it. 
He was one of whom all the Smiths may be 
proud. 





* See also a paper “On Karly Christian Buildings and 
their Decorations ; illustrated by Wilton Church.” By 
Geo. Godwin, Journal of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation, vol, xv., p. 131, 3 


Having |. 


| ‘Phe castle, so called, is curious-in form.. Sir 
‘Thomas. Gorges, married to a Marchioness of 
‘Northampton, employed the well-known John 
‘Thorpe as his architect, and built it about 1591, 
jin the shape of a triangle with huge circular 
towers at. the angles, and.a moat arvund.* The 
late Lord Radnor began to turn it into a hexagon, 
but left it unfinished. The towers give it a cha- 
racter of its own, but the details do not pay for 
close inspection. Gwilt says a diagram of the 
Trinity was drawn in the middle of the triangu- 
lar court : we had no opportunity to see if this 
still remains. Gossip longer, however, we may 
not, thongh these are but a few of the surround- 
ings of Salisbury and Old Sarum. 








NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS FOR NEW 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 


_ Ever since the year 1863, the necessity of 
enlarging the dining-rooms of the House of 
Commons has been recognised, and the architect 
(Mr. H. M. Barry) has, as: our readers. are. aware 
from notices in these columns, prepared 
numerous designs for the purpose. The select 
committee on this subject, of which Mr. 
Ayrton was chairman, has just issued a report, 
recommending the adoption of a plan. This 
plan is somewhat oddly termed the First Com- 
missioner’s plan, but having examined it, we 
find it, in fact, a part of Mr. Barry’s scheme of 
last. year, having been copied from his plans, 
which have been approved by committees of 
Lords and Commons. It proposes, 1st., the con- 
version of the conference-room and adjoining 
tea-room into new dining-rooms; and, 2ndly, 
the erection of a new peers’ committee-room, in 
lien of the conference-room. It appears that 
Mr. Barry suggested the first arrangement in 
1867, when the kitchen committee thus reported 
on his plan:—“ That Mr. Barry has now sug- 
gested a new plan for improving the accommo- 
dation, viz., by converting the present conference 
and adjoining committee-rooms into a large 
dining-room for both Houses of Parliament, in 
lieu of their present separate dining-rooms, which 
could be used for tea-rooms, or for other pur- 
poses ; and they are of opinion that this plan is 
preferable to any yet produced before your com- 
mittees, and from inquiries they have made, 
they have reason to believe that such an arrange- 
ment would give general satisfaction.” The 
same committee reported last year, that “ they 
saw with satisfaction that in the new plans 
lately laid before the House by Mr. Barry, it is 
proposed to adopt the original proposition of 
converting the present tea-room and the con- 
ference chamber into new dining-rooms.” 

In order to meet objections raised by the 
Lords’ Committee, Mr. Barry suggested the 
second arrangement respecting the substitute 
for the conference-room in 1869, and the Lords’ 
Committee thus reported upon it last seasion :— 
“The committee approve of the new conference 
or committee room proposed in the new plan 
submitted this day by Mr. Barry.” They now 
further report (p. 8) that they “ approved” Mr. 
Barry’s plan of last year, and are willing to 
“accept” Mr. Ayrton’s version of it, if he will 
alter the entrance in accordance with Mr. Barry’s 
proposal. 

We are credibly informed that Mr. Barry’s 
design has not been paid for, as he only asked 
for a fee of fifty guineas for attendances on the 
committees’ and the preliminary negotiations, 
expecting, according to custom, his remuneration 
when the plans were carried out. 

Various grave objections to the present plan 
will occur to our art-readers from an architec- 
tural point of view, and there are, in addition, 
some obvious practical inconveniences in the 
changes made in Mr. Barry’s plan. Thus (1.) 
the entrance to the new committee-rooms is so 
contrived that the public must ascend five steps 
in order immediately to go down five more before 
entering the room. (2.) The serving-room has 
no external light or ventilation, and will be very 
objectionable. (3.) The kitchen is narrow, being 
14 ft. 9 in. wide, and only 12 ft. 8 in. high, or a 
few inches higher than the present kitchen, the 
lowness of which is inconvenient. (4.) The 
rooms on the ground-floor under the new com- 
mittee-room will be much darkened. All these 
defects are interpolations. 

It will be easily seen from the foregoing 
remarks that the work requires architectural 





* Gorges died in 161°, and has a monument in Salisbury 
Cathedral, 











skill; it is no mere matter of routine which can 
safely be entrusted to:aclerk of works, as is 
shown by the fact of Mr. Ayrton’s:estimate-being 
no less than 6,6001. It embraces new building, 
as well as alterations, and will affect the archi- 
tecture and convenience of the palace both 
externally and internally, and Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Lowe led the House of Commons and 
the public to believe that an architect would be 
employed for such works, and that Mr. Barry 
should be that architect. We have therefore a 
right to claim the redemption of this pledge. - 
As much is now said about cheapness, it is 
right to add that the present plan is a small 
portion only of Mr. Barry’s general design of 
last year; for in that scheme was ineluded, by 
order of the Government, a new library, diaing- 
rooms, and committee-rooms for the lords, and 
also extensive offices for the purpose of joint 
refreshment-rooms for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in connexion with the plan for a new 
House, recommended by the Select Committee 
on House of Commons Arrangements. This 
part of the scheme is now abandoned. The 
proposed new peers’ committee-room is, however, 
Mr. Barry’s suggestion ; and, as Mr. Ayrton has 
copied his proposal, this part of the estimate of 
the latter admits of comparison with Mr..Barry’s 
estimate of last year. Mr. Ayrton’s estimate, 
including the entrance, is 2,4501.; Mr. Barry’s 
was 3,1351., but Mr. Barry’s room was 2 ft. 
wider, and the floor was raised to get height for 
the new kitchen beneath, and so avoid the steps 
down. Mr. Barry’s entrances were also larger 
and more convenient. It is therefore clear, that 
for the same things Mr. Ayrton’s estimate and 
Mr. Barry’s would not greatly differ. Moreover, 
Mr. Barry stated to the committee, last year, 
that his was a ‘‘ covering estimate,” and that 
he fully expected to be able to get the work 
done for lees than was stated therein. On this 
subject we may quote, with approval, from the 
present Report, the following extract from the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee (p. 8). Their 
lordships state, that “ they are very sensible of 
the importance of observing reasonable economy 
in all public expenditure; but they feel that, in 
making permanent provision for the saccommoda- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, it is desirable 
that all should be done in the best manner.” 
We say the same. It is not fair to the public 
to allow a public building of elaborate architec- 
ture to be tinkered by those who, by their own 
confession, are ignorant of architecture and 
incompetent to deal with it. It is not fair to 
Mr. Barry to appropriate bis ideas, which he 
has given to the public on the supposition that, 
if they were adopted, he would be engaged to 
realise them, and to allow others to carry them 
out in a mutilated and unsatisfactory manner. 








OLD STAINED GLASS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. 


To possess an adequate acquaintance with the 
series of historic and artistic representations 
yet extant ia the stained and painted windows of 
the cathedrals, chapels, churches, and ancient 
mansions of England, is a matter of no trifling 
importance to all professors, students, and lovers 
of architecture and of art in general. 

We trust, therefore, that the following state- 
ment, drawn up, in the first instance, from the 
materials collected in the “ Universal Art Inven- 
tory,’ referred to in a former number of our 
journal, will be found of use. As, however, the 
total number of buildings included in that cata- 
logue falls short of a hundred, there can be little 
doubt that the list, although we have ourselves 
doubled its length, is still susceptible of very 
considerable augmentation. 

The first step to this desirable end we take to 
be that now accomplished. What has been col- 
lected by the care of Mr. Cole, is now presented 
in a clear and compact form, separated from 
the foreign examples, and augmented by collec- 
tion of the best authorities, to our readers. 

Every architect, every clergyman, every pro- 
prietor of a historic mansion, in England, may 
now see, by a glance at our pages, whether the 
existence and the character of any stained-glass 
windows under his care, are duly recorded or 
no. In the latter case, we trust that few of 
such guardians of these relics of an important 
art will hesitate to fill up the gap which exists, 
and which is now brought to their own per- 
sonal knowledge, or to communicate, in the 
proper quarter, the information at their com- 
mand, 

They should specify, 1st., the nature of the 
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building ; 2adly, the locality; 3rdly, the form 
of window; 4thly, the subject and mode of 
treatment ; and, 5thly, the date, with the reasons 
for its determination. If any existing descrip- 
tion be accessible, it should also-be indicated. 
The stained glass known to be now existing 
in this country, of date earlier than the year 1800, 
A.D., may be divided into seven groups, each 
containing the production of a century. 


Glass of the Twelfth Century. 


Only five examples of twelfth-century glass 
are recorded in the Inventory. 

A window of the church at Brabowrne, Kent, 
was at one time considered to be the only 
example of glass of the twelfth century in 
England. It contains geometrical patterns, 
slightly painted. 

In the north aisle of the choir, and also in the 
Trinity Chapel, of Canterbury Cathedral, is 
stained glass of this period, representing the 
figure of Thomas 4 Becket, and medallions filled 
with minute figures. 

In the vestibule of the Chapter House, York, 
are fragments of Norman glass. 

In the Church of St. Denys, York, are the 
remains of a “ Jesse window,” attributed (doubt- 
fally) to the year 1200. 

The most important example of Harly Haglish 
stained glass in England is to be found in the 
great rose-window in ths north transept of 
Lincolm Cathedral. It is dated “about 1200 
A.D.” In the central part is a representation of 
the blessed in Heaven, with Christ sitting in the 
midst. In the sixteen circles forming the outer 
part of the window are symbolical figures ; and 
in each of the four trefoils at the angles is an 
angel tossing a thurible. 

These two last examples, if the dates are cor- 
rectly determined, mark the period of transition 
from the Norman to the Early English period of 
architecture. Glass fixed in the year 1200 A.D. 
must have been executed before the close of the 
twelfth century. 


Glass of the Thirteenth Century. 


Fourteen buildings adorned by English glass 
of the thirteenth century, are named in the 
“ Universal Art Inventory.” 

In the aisles surrounding the Trinity Chapel, 
Canterbury Cathedral, are three painted windows, 
representing the miracles of Becket. In that 
on the north side, on a medallion, is a representa- 
tion of Becket’s shrine, with the prelate issuing 
from it in fall canonicals, to say masz at the 
altar. ‘ 

In the Church of Little Casterton, Rutland. 
shire, is a lancet window, with stained glass, 
consisting of lozenges described by margins of 
different colours, forming panels, with bosses in 
the centre differently constructed and richly 
coloured, the general ornament being foliage 
creeping over the whole surface. This is referred 
to the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The east window of Chetwode Church, Berk- 
shire, is of Karly English glass, with pictures 
= into a white pattern. Date, 1265— 

0. 

The rose-window of the south transept of 
Lincoln Cathedral is filled with fragments of 
glass collected from different parts of the cathe- 
dral, and chiefly Harly English. The colouring 
is very rich. The east window of the choir 
aisle contains medallions of Harly English glass, 
thought to:represent incidents in the life of St. 
Hugh. The east window of the south aisle con- 
tains medallions of the same series. Date, 1235. 

The north window of the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster, is filled with glass representing the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, the Stoning of 
Stephen, the Last Judgment, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the Ascension, St. Peter walking 
on the Sea, the Decollation of St. John the Bap- 
tist, and a mutilated shield of late execution, 
bearing the arms of Bishop Williams, those of 
the See of Liacoln, and those of the Deanery of 
Westminster; all more or less patched. The 
date attributed is about 1272 A.D. 

In 8t. John’s Chapel, Merton College, Oxford, 
are painted side windows, of white patterns 
with pictures inserted, of the latter part of 
Edward I.’s reign. 

Salisbury Cathedral contains in the nave and 
aisles the remains of an Early English Jesse 
window, dating about 1240 A.D., and medallions, 
representing Scriptaral subjects, not earlier than 
1270 A.D. In the side aisles are windows of 
ornamental patterns, varying in date from 1240 
to 1270 A.D. In the south transept, and in the 
Cloisters are remains of Early English glass. 

There is a five-light east window, of a Deco- 








rated white pattern with pictures inserted, of 
the latter part of the reign of Edward I. in the 
church of Selling, Kent. 

In the Chapter-house of Southwell Minster are 
remnants of glass of the reign of Edward I. 
There is a small medallion in the second win- 
dow from the east, on the south side of the 
nave representing a knight on horseback, tilting 
with a long spear under his arm, of the same 
period. 

In Trumpington Church, Cambridgeshire, are 


windows attributed to the thirteenth and four-' 


teenth centuries. 

In the Church of Westwell, Kent, the east 
window contains what is called “the only known 
fragment in Early English mosaic painted glass 
existing ;” two figures only, of the Almighty and 
the Virgin, remaining of the original four. In 
ons of the side windows are “quarrels,” of 
brown lines, enclosed in a richly foliated border. 
Date A.D. 1220. 

In the north transept of York Minster, is the 
beautifal window of five lancets, known by the 
name of the Five Sisters, filled with glass, re- 
presenting foliage and the principal geometrical 
forms, in coloured and ornamented glass bands 
and leads. Date latter half of thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the church and in the refectory, of the 
Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester, are fragments 
of Early English, mixed in with other glass. 

The contents of two boxes filled with frag- 
ments of Early English glass, brought from 
New College, Oxford, are placed in the cloisters 
of the library at Winchester. 

Three windows of stained glass were added to 
the Norman Chapel of St. John, in the Tower of 
London, in the year 1240 (see the “Guide to the 
Tower of London”). They are not referred to 
inthe Inventory. It.is also questionable whether 
the glass last mentioned.as being placed in the 
cloisters of Winchester, is correctly attributed 
to the thirteenth century, as it is also stated to 
be “ principally of Wykeham’s time,” which was 
the close of the fourteenth and. commencement 
of the fifteenth century. 


Glass of the Fourteenth Century. 


Examples of glass of the fourteenth century are 
about as numerous as those of the thirteenth 
century. The Art Inventory cites thirty-one. 

The east window of Bristol Cathedral is filled 
with painted glass of the date 1320 (restored in 
1847), representing a tree of Jesse. The lower 
lights contain figures of the Virgin and infant 
Jesus, prophets, and kings; in the upper tracery 
lights is a display of heraldry. Four side win- 
dows in the chancel are filled with coloured glass 
of the same date. 

The east window of the choir of Carlisle 
Cathedral is filled with stained glass of the time 
of Richard IL., representing the general Resur- 
rection. 

Painted glass of the close of the reign of 
Edward II. exists in the chancel of the church 
of Chartham, Kent. 

The east window of the church of Checkley, 
Staffordshire, has a window, of five lights, deco- 
rated with pattern glass, with pictures inserted ; 
the Crucifixion in the centre, knights and bishops 
and saints on each side. The date is 1320. There 
are two side windows, cach with three lights, 
with one tier of medallions. 

At Oranley, Surrey, the east window of the 
church is of painted glass; one of the span- 
drels containing the figure of the Saviour sitting 
in judgment, with the globe in his hand, upon 
which three great periods are emblematically 
indicated. The lower third is wavy, to denote 
the flood ; the centre contains the tables of the 
law; and the upper part bears the croas. 

The east window of the choir of Exeter Cathe- 
dral is filled with painted glass; that in the 
lowest and middle rows representing figures of 
saints under rich and varied canopies; in the 
uppermost row, figures of Abraham, Moses, and 
Isaac; at the bottom, shields of early bishops 
and benefactors. 

The head of theeast window of Froyle Church, 
Hampshire, is filled with glass representing 
heraldic subjects, of the latter part of the reign 
of Edward II. 

The great east windowof the choir of Gloucester 
Cathedral is filled with the finest stained glass 
of this period in England. It represents a long 
series of saints, prophets, and Jewish kings, 
larger than life. Date, 1345. The side windows 
of the clearstory retain much of their original 
glass, of the same date with the east window. 

In the Lady Chapel, Hereford Cathedral, is a 
window, from St. Peter’s Uburch in the same 





city, representing our Lord bearing the Cross 
and the Cracifixion, &c.° 

The east window of Hitcham Charch, in 
Buckinghamshire, is painted in compartments, 
the upper ones containing figures of angels, 
each standing on a heel, inscribed, in 
Lombardic capitals, with the mystic titles 
of the orders of the heavenly hierarchy,— 
“Virtutes, Dominaciones,” &c. The other 


| windows of the chancel contain considerable 


remains of stained glass of the same date, the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

In the Church of Kingsdown, Kent, is a light 
containing a representation of tha Virgin bearing 
the Infant, of the same date. 

The west window of the nave of Lincoln 
Cathedral has the upper tracery filled with glass 
of the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The same date is assigned to the east window 
of the Church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, which 
represents the history.of St. Lawrence, in twenty- 
seven compartments. 

In the chapel.on the south side of the choir of 
the Priory Ohurch, Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, are three four-light windows, two of which 
are divided into compartments by labels, and 
represent ‘Scriptural scenes fram the Creation to 
the Deluge. The third window contains fall- 
length figures of St. Peter and St. Amdrew, the 
heads of which are gone. At the sides are 
angels bearing the emblem; of the Passion,—the 
spear, the reed, the sponge, the scourge, the 
ladder, and the nails. Date, fourteenth century. 

In the chancel of the Church of Norbury, 
Derbyshire, are windows of white patterns, with 
shields of arms inserted. There are painted 
windows in other parts of the same church, also 
of the fourteenth century. 

Fragments of fonrteenth-century glass are 
inserted in the west window of Christchurch 
Cathedral, Ozford. In the middle of the large 
five-light window of the north transept is repre- 


‘sented the murder of Thomas 4 Beckat, the 


archbishop kneeling ‘before the.altar of St. Bene- 


‘dict, his crogs-bearer, the Saxon monk Grim 


standing at the side, the figures placed upon a 
diapered ground of red and blue. This is attri- 
buted in the Inventory to the fourteenth century, 
but it should be noted that the portrait and the 
miracles of Becket in the Trinity Chapel, at 


‘Canterbury, are ascribed to the twelfth and 


thirteenth century. Becket was murdered in 
1175 A.D. It is hardly likely that his miracles 
would have formed a theme for the glass- 
painters of the fourteenth century. 

In the ante-library of AllSouls’ College, Oxford, 
is a painted window representing Johan of Gaunt 
wearing a regal crown, with the globe and cross 
in his right hand, and the sceptre in his left. Ha 
wears a blue mantle fastened under his chin with 
a gold brooch. Beneath is the inscription in old 
characters, ‘ Johannes Rex Hispauie, Dux 
Lancastri~a.’’ This window is thought to have 
been placed in All Souls’ by the founder, Arch- 
bishop Chicheley. 

In the ante-chapel and Chapel of New Callege, 
Oxford, are windows ‘filled with figures under 
canopies, and with @ series of angelic choirs, 
dated 1379-1386. In the Chapel of Queen’s 
College is also some fourteenth-csntury glass. 

In the east window of Oxted Charch, Surrey, 
are four large quatrefoils, containing the myatic 
beasts, or symbols of the Evangelists, — the 
angel, the lion, the ox, and the eazle, upon 
diapered ground,—fourteenth-century work. 

The east window of the Charch of St. Rew, 
Corawall, consists of five lights filled with glass 
representing the Stem of Jesse, with branches 
containing figures of kings, prophets, saints, and 
the Virginand Child. Date, fourteensh century. 

There is some glass, apparently of the raign of 
Edward III., in the window of the north aisle 
of the Charch of St. Thomas, at Salisbury. 

Large remains of the original painted glass, 
doubtfully attributed to the fourteenth century, 
are to be found in the windows of the Charch of 
Stanford, Leicestershire. 

Ia the choir of Tewkesbury Abbey are several 
figare and canopy windows, containing full- 
length figures of kings, knights, and saints. 
Date, A.D. 1320—1327. . 

In the west window of Wells Cathedral, amid 
some French and German glass of the sixteenth 
century, are the figures of King Ina, and of 
Bishop Ralph, of Shrewsbury, dating about 1339, 
The eastern and two adjoining wiadows of the 
choir represent a tree of Jesse, terminating with 
the Crucifix, Abraham, David, the Virgin and 
Child, Solomon, Daniel, Ozias, and an undeter- 
mined figure, in the upper compartments, and 
the Day of Judgment in the tracery lights. 
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St. George, in armour of character appropriate 
to the date, is in the north-east window. In the 
Lady Chapel the windows are a confused mass 
of fragments, with the exception of the east 
window, which has been admirably restored by 
Willement. The colouring of the whole is 
superb. In the chapter-house are fragments 
containing the arms of Mortimer, and those of 
France and England quarterly. 

In the Church of St. Nicholas, at Wilton, near 
Salisbury, is some French stained glass, in the 
Early English style ; one panel representing the 
Marriage at Cana in Galilee. The date is about 
A.D. 1400. 

The stained-glass border of the east window 
of the chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Cheesehill, 
Winchester, is attributed to the fourteenth 
century. 

The west window of Winchester Cathedral is 
filled with the remains of painted glass, selected 
from different parts of the church after the 
destruction of the rest by the troops of Crom- 
well. The top central light of the east window 
of the choir is filled with some glass of Wyke- 
ham’s time. (This is stated on p. 148 to be the 
fifteenth century, and on p. 149 to be the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. William of 
Wykeham died in 1404 A.D.) 

The heads of two canopies in the east window 
of the chancel of St. John’s Church, Winchester, 
are also attributed to the fourteenth century. 

In the clearstory and aisles of York Minster 
are windows of stained glass, all of the time of 
Edward III. 

There is glass of the fourteenth century in the 
western window of the north aisle of the Church 
of St. Martin-cum-Gregory, York. 

Portions of glass remaining in the windows 
of the College Hall, Westminster, bear the initials 
N. L., being those of Abbot Litlington, A.D. 
1376—1386. The wreck of the splendid windows 
of Westminster Abbey has been utter. When we 
find that even the substantial, solid, bronze 
saints that adorned the grille surrounding the 
monument of King Henry VII. have for the 
most part been mutilated or stolen, we can but 
wonder that so little glass should have escaped 
the ravages of fanaticism, or of mere mischief. 
St. James, St. Bartholomew, St. Michael the 
Archangel, and St. Edward, King and Confessor, 
and founder of the abbey, seem alone to have 
been respected by the Londoners. The weight 
of each of these spirited statuettes is such as to 
make it no easy matter to tamper with its in- 
tegrity. The abbey is now being gradually filled 
with stained glass, twenty-two windows having 
been thus ornamented within the last five 
years,* 





ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 


ONE letter out of a dozen, to the same 
effect :— 

“Dear Sir,—If you or any of your readers 
will tell me the usual course of studies 
or duties that a pupil has to go through to 
become a thorough architect, you or they will 
infinitely oblige—An Inquirer.” 

We wonder how many anxious architectural 
pupils, or would-be pupils, habitantes in sicco, 
are puzzling themselves for a satisfactory answer 
to the question which reached us in the above 
form & few days since. The very wording of the 
request is an indication of the uncertainty with 
which the subject is beret. ‘ Studies or duties,” 
there is the rub. Which is it to be, after all ? 
Is our term of pupilage to be spent mainly in 
studying systematically under the direction of 
an experienced teacher, or does the existence of 
“articles”? merely bind us to the performance 
of whatever commands our principal may lay 
upon us, with the chance of picking up in time 
what we can from the details of his practice ? 
That is the question, or one of the questions, 
which has to be answered, and which the less 
careless and more industriously-inclined of our 
embryo architects are beginning to ask rather per- 
tinaciously, in various forms and through various 
channels. What is the usual course of duties that 
an articled pupil is expected to perform, in a great 
number of cases, is an inquiry not difficult to 
avswer. He will copy the letters and specifica- 
tions, and will perhaps take the former to the 
post-office. He will be initiated into the delicate 
art (requiring come nicety of manipulation) of 
laying drawing-boards and mounting tracings on 
paper orcalico. If in a metropolitan office, he will 
answer the “ office bell ;” if in a provincial one, 
he will do battle with intruding “ travellers” 





* Remainder in our next, 


at the counter. If he acquit himself honourably 
in these duties, and acquire a habit of using his 
instruments with neatness, finish, and despatch, 
he will be promoted to copy the working draw- 
ings for the contractors’ use, and may, in time, 
acquire sufficient insight into the mysteries to 
enable him to assist in drawing out plans and 
sections from the rougher sketches of his em- 
ployer, with the aid of figured dimensions or 
verbal directions. And here, if he be possessed 
of no more than ordinary sense and application, 
he will probably remain, and, at the close of his 
articles, will find himself in possession of such a 
degree of knowledge of technical terms, of the 
general language and provicions of specifi- 
cations, of the usual mechanical process of 
getting up drawings, as will enable him 
to make a respectable appearance in the 
eyes of his friends and relatives, if called 
upon by their kind partiality to furnish 
drawings for a house or ashop-front. If, on the 
contrary, he be a clever young man, with a 
natural ability for drawing and designing, he 
may acquire during his pupilage sufficient know- 
ledge of his master’s style of designing to render 
material assistance in turning out ornamental 
detail, and even to improve upon the estab- 
lished design of his office, and may have the 
satisfaction, before his articles have expired, of 
contributing largely to the effect of buildings, the 
credit for which goes, of course, to the principal 
in whose name they have been erected. Thisis, 
on the whole, we believe, a pretty fair résumé of 
“duties” of architectural pupils in offices 
which represent the average of the profession ; 
and, on the whole, it may be said that the 
master, if he receive a good premium with the 
pupil, has the best of the bargain; since the pupil, 
even if thoroughly stupid, is, at all events,merelya 
slight hinderance in the progress of the work; and, 
if clever, or even fairly sensible and industrious, 
he is pretty sure to be positively useful, without 
necessarily entailing any trouble on his principal, 
who is (practically, at all events) supposed to do 
his full duty to the pupil in letting him have 
the run of the office, and the facility for picking 
up familiarity with whatever constructive or 
ornamental work is going on. How far this 
can be called “education” towards the desired 
end of becoming a “thorough architect,” we 
endeavoured to point out some time since ina 
paper,* to which we may refer those of our 
readers who are specially interested in the sub- 
ject. Inthe “usual course” of things, we are 
not aware that any particular line of studies is 
recommended to, or exacted from, the architec- 
tural pupil, so that the most comprehensive 
answer as to what is required of him at present, 
would be “ duties — disagreeable: studies— 
| none.” 

We do not mean to imply a sweeping con- 
'demnation of all members of the profession who 
take articled pupils; although we fear that with 
regard to the course pursued in a good many 

offices no condemnation could be too strong. In 
‘other cases it may be said that the system is 
more to blame than the individuals who, partly 
| from mere habit, fall into the usual way of 
/working. An architect in busy practice has 
‘really little time to bestow on training 
/pupils; and is, nevertheless, if he be a 
'man of any note in the profession, probably 
| often solicited to take them rather against his 
will. Nor, on the other hand, would we say that 
| the syetem of office apprenticeship is without 
| certain advantages which are wanting in the 
| far more systematic academical system of France. 
| Living amidst the routine of work, and in the 
way of seeing the actual carrying out of the 
buildings for which drawings have been made, 
must, if properly made use of, confer on the 
| pupil a better and readier knowledge of the 
| practical working of his profession than can be 
| attained by only producing ideal designs in an 
atelier; though we fear even this advantage is 
often practically denied, for we have heard com- 
plaints from many architectural pupils that they 
were never commissioned to visit buildings in 
progress, and saw nothing of the work beyond 
the stage of the drawing-board and T-square. 
Taking the apprentice system at its best, how- 
ever, it has the practical advantage referred to; 
and we would rather desiderate a union of this 
with the academical system, than an entire 
relegation of architectural education to the 
latter. It is not our object, however, just now, 
to indicate the bearings of a thorough reform in 
architectural education, which must be a work of 
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time, but to give some hints which may be usefal 


to students for the present. The serious defect 
in our present educational system is, in fact, its 
utter want of system; all systematic knowledge 
of the history and principles of his intended 
profession must be acquired by the student’s own 
private studies out of office hours; and though 
we do hold, most positively, that every architect 
who accepts a pupil is bound to give him the best 
advice and suggestion in his power on these 
matters, we are willing, on behalf of the students, 
to give such hints as may tend to supply the 
direction which each ought by rights to obtain 
from his own professed and (generally) paid 
teacher. 

In the first place, then, we would say to the 
young articled pupil, make yourself acquainted 
with the general history and (as far as you can) 
the general principles of architectural design. 
This is commonly the very last thing that is 
done or recommended; and the consequence 
is, as we have before pointed out, that a 
student merely learns, not the art of archi- 
tectural design, but the peculiar manner of his 
own master, which may be bad or good, artistic 
or inartistic. Many men thus fall into a facility 
for rapidly producing drawings in an acquired 
manner, and achieve a pecuniary success in 
their profession thereby, without leaving behind 
them one building which is the result of artistic 
thought and study, or anything better than mere 
mannerism. The only way to steer clear of this 
is to take a wide view of the subject at first, to 
acquire a knowledge equally of all the leading 
styles of architecture, and especially of the two 
purest and most typical styles, the Greek and 
the thirteenth-century Gothic, together with 
some idea of the conditions both of society 
and climate under which they arose, and of the 
antecedent imperfect styles out of which they 
were developed. Such a study, if carried on in 
an intelligent spirit, even without going minutely 
into historical dates and details, cannot fail to 
aid the student in attaining a clear conception of 
the real nature and importance of the art which 
he is endeavouring to learn; and to the same 
end we would recommend him to endeavour to 
form and retain something like a definite con- 
ception of the general principles which should 
govern architectural design as distinguished from 
other arts. We say this not with a view to en- 
courage idle and utopian theorising, for which 
there was never less time than at present, but 
to urge the architectural student to consider 
what it is which he is undertaking to do in 
becoming an architect, and not, to be a mera 
blind follower in the groove in which he happens 
to find himself. We will not just now recom- 
mend a regular list of works for perusal; but 
we may mention, as books which will assist a 
beginner towards a comprehensive view of the 
history of his subject, the ‘‘ Course and Carrent 
of Architecture,’ by Mr. S. Huggins (accom- 
panied by a chart representing at a glance, by a 
simple method, the chronological and topo- 
graphical relation of the various past styles). 
Among works dealing with principles of design, 
too, we may recommend attention to Mr, 
Garbett’s little work on that subject (published 
in “ Weale’s Series’), and to Mr. Fergusson’s 
“True Principles of Beauty in Art;” not as 
endorsing all opinions to be found therein 
(for, in the latter especially, there is much 
from which we should dissent), but as works 
thoughtful in themselves, and suggestive of 
thought to their readers. Hope’s “ History of 
Architecture,” may be read, too, with advantage, 
as also various papers, both in recent and in 
earlier numbers of the Builder ; and the student 
having, through these or such works, acquired a 
general idea of the history and scope of his pro- 
fession, will be in a position to take up a more 
detailed study of various styles, of which Mr. 
Fergusson’s well-known ‘‘ Handbook” will, per- 
haps, furnish the readiest means in the first in- 
stance of study and comparison of leading cha- 
racteristics of style, while there are numerous 
works, many of which we hope are to be found 
in most good libraries, giving more detailed in- 
formation and illustration of the most important 
varieties of architectural style. What we 
specially recommend in reading, as will be per- 
ceived, is a regular progress from general history 
to detail: by this course the student will obtain 
a much clearer and more intelligible notion of 
his subject, as well as a better judgment in re 
gard to modern architectural works, than |", 
merely reading promiscuously and at random, 
however diligently. We must know something 
of the whole before attempting to judge of parts 
and those who have formed a pretty comprehen 
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sive idea of the whole history of architectural 
taste will be the less likely to be led away by 
the false and often almost barbarous taste of the 
present day, and the ignes fatui of some modern 
writers on art. 

So much for literary study of architecture. 
While pursuing this course of reading hinted at, 
the student will have been gradually acquiring, 
we shall suppose, in his office, familiarity with 
the use of his pen and pencil, and with the 
general aspect and meaning of architectural 
drawings, plans, sections, &c. He should com- 
bine his theoretical and his practical knowledge 
for the production of designs of his own (which 
he ought to be allowed and encouraged to do in 
the office on occasion, instead of being, as he 
commonly is, compelled to confine this kind of 
exercise to his home or his lodging). And here, 
the best plan is to propose to himself designs in 
certain given styles of certain dates and work 
them out, with attention to the known details 
of the style chosen. General plan and composi- 
tion may be practised in this way with sufficient 
scope for invention, while the endeavour to 
obtain correctness of detail in accordance with 
the style chosen will help to fix the characteris- 
tics of the style on the memory, and, at the same 
time, lay the foundation of a true feeling for re- 
finement and consistency of detail. This latter 
quality of consistency is an important one; and 
though (as our readers know) we should be 
among the last to advocate mere copyism in 
architecture, consistency of treatment is essen- 
tial to the good effect of a building, and can be 
best fostered and attained by the study of con- 
sistent and complete styles of architecture, 
before the pupil has learned to think for him- 
self. The attempt to cook originality inten- 
tionally, and “ of malice prepense,” is very likely 
to result in mere oddity and grotesque; a fact 
of which we are not without illustrations. A 
very improving practice too, and a very pleasant 
one, is that of sketching imaginary architectural 
groupings and scenes, wherein the sketcher may 
sometimes, even unexpectedly to himself, strike 
out hints and ideas worth storing up for future 
use. Detailed ornament and decoration should 
also be studied; wherein Mr. Owen Jones’s 
“Grammar of Ornament” will be found very 
suggestive and instructive, giving the basis and 
leading characteristics of each of the most im- 
portant schools of architectural ornament ; and 
the student will do well to note the ornamental 
details of the buildings which he sees in progress 
from time to time, and observe which are most 
effective, and which retain their effect longest. 
We give these general recommendations towards 
cultivating and stimulating the faculty of archi- 
tectural design, where it exists. But as to the 
feeling for balance and harmony of composition, 
and the power of invention in plan, outline, or 
ornament, of this it must, in a great measure, be 
said, Nascitur, non fit; and those who are with- 
out this natural and innate faculty will scarcely 
achieve it by study, though they may become 
good archeologists and useful practical architects 
or surveyors. 

For of course we must not ignore the fact that 
architecture, though indubitably in its highest 
forms a fine art, is based on practical needs, and 
has its very important practical side: as to which 
it may be said that in the generation just passed 
away the practical view of the subject too much 
took precedence of the artistic, while at present 
there is some ground for saying that the reverse 
is the case. As to what degree of practical 
knowledge, and of what kind, is necessary to 
render a man “a thorough architect,” it is diffi- 
cult to say anything very decisive, the boundary 
of the profession being so very indefinitely 
marked. No one man could possibly be even 
fairly proficient in all the subjects which are con- 
sidered to come, or are, at all events, from time 
to time brought, into the architect’s province; 
end the opinions of architects themselves, as 
evinced by their professional practice and studies, 
are very various on this point. A general 
acquaintance with mechanical statics and 
dynamics will be the firat desideratum, though 
even this is a knowlege which many successfully 
practising architects do not, we imagine, possess. 
Thence we should naturally proceed to a more 
detailed acquaintance with the principal ma- 
terials in which we have to work; of building 
stones and timber of various descriptions, their 
peculiar qualities, enduring capabilities, and re- 
sistance to atmospheric effect ; knowledge which 
will determine which material should be used in 
special sitaations. With this should be joined 
4n acquaintance with the manner and principle 
©n which various materials are worked and pat 





together, on some of which heads there are 
several well-known treatises; but not, as far as 
we are aware, any that are very recent. Weale’s 
Series contains several exceedingly useful little 
works giving the outlines, and sometimes a good 
deal more than the outlines, of various practical 
subjects, such as practical masonry, concrete, 
drainage, &c. A proper knowledge of the method 
of working materials will prevent the young 
architect from using a material in a manner and 
in situations unsuitable for it, and enable 
him to check contractors in so doing,—not 
n uuimportant point; for we have kaown 
builders of some pretensions, when not 
sufficiently looked after, put together masonry 
as if it were joiner’s work; and as to joiner’s 
work done to imitate masonry, that is, alas! 
an everyday occurrence. What we should 
call a true feeling for the right and truthfal use 
of material, is one of the qualities which dis- 
tinguishes a genuine architectural designer from 
a jerry builder, or a mere draughtsman: in con- 
nexion with this subject the student may derive 
some hints from a paper on “ Design in Relation 
to Material,” in the Builder for January 2nd, 
1869. The study of drainage and ventilation, 
what has been done and what remains to be done 
in these matters, must receive attention, and on 
these and other practical matters we should im- 
press the student with the importance of keep- 
ing from the first a note-book in which to enter 
whatever special observations he may be able to 
make on practical points, both for impressing 
them on the memory and for future reference ; 
remembering Bacon’s aphorism, “that reading 
maketh a fall man, writing an evact man.” 
There are of course other materials besides 
what we have named, the conditions of which 
must be taken account of, as terra - cotta, 
tiles, slates, and other roofing materials, and 
methods of roofing, cements and plaster (the 
latter, les us say, to be used mainly for 
practical purposes, and very sparingly, if at 
all, in decoration). Then the architect, if he 
commence operations with a commission in 
domestic architecture, will find that his client 
expects him to be deep in the mysteries of 
cooking ranges, heating apparatus, bell-hanging, 
and other like matters of permanent house 
furniture, of which the more he knows the 
better, certainly; but concerning which we 
have our doubts whether they come so completely 
and decisively within the architect’s province as 
is commonly supposed : at all events, he cannot 
compete with the tradesman who manufactures 
and the workmen who fix these things in prac- 
tical knowledge of them, and must, in the 
end, trust a good deal to their honesty, though 
able to direct them as to general principles and 
methods, as to which Professor Kerr’s work on 
“the Gentleman’s House” will give useful in- 
formation. A more important part, in our 
view, of the domestic architect’s duties should 
be the overseeing and directing of the designs 
of the furniture and fittings in any house 
of any importance. Commonly, the architect’s 
aid is dispensed with just at this point, so that 
too often the principal rooms of the mansion 
which he has designed with care are made hideous 
with upholsterers’ designs of unmentionable 
nature, and bearing no relation whatever to the 
general design of the house. Architects should 
study furniture design and decoration, and 
endeavour to get this part of the business more 
under their control, which would be a first step 
towards seeing something more artistic displayed 
in the show-rooms of our leading manufacturers. 
Acquaintance with the use of the theodolite, and 
some degree of practice in surveying, may be 
considered part of an architect’s education, as he 
will often find it necessary to survey a site him- 
self; though we do not recommend the general 
union of the professions of architect and sur- 
veyor, which are, in fact, quite distinct in their 
nature and objects. In a general way, a know- 
ledge of the leading facts and principles of 
chemistry (on which several published works 
supply adequate information), will give the 
architect greater certainty and facility in dealing 
with and providing for various possible failures 
of material; and a knowledge of geology in 
general, and of the particular strata of the 
district in which he is about to build, will not 
carry him “too far a-field,” but will materially 
assist him often in the important duties of pro- 
viding firm foundation, adequate water supply, 
and efficient drainage for the building he is about 
to erect. In such matters, however, experience 
and %bservation must go hand-in-hand with 
theory. 

As to proficiency in drawing, in the method 





of exhibiting ideas upon paper, a thorough 
knowledge of and aptitude in perspective draw- 
ing is, of course, necessary; for an architect 
should, in fact, design in perspective, in his 
brain if not on paper; the geometrical elevation 
being the necessary method of putting his 
design into a workable and measurable form. 
This is, in fact, almost purely a matter of prac- 
tice and habitude; for although elaborate 
treatises on perspective have been written, 
giving numerous examples of the method of 
dealing with various objects, &c., there is, in 
fact, but one problem in perspective drawing, 
viz., to find the apparent position on a plane of 
any given point on a geometrical plan and eleva- 
tion, and any student who has once learned this 
can put it in practice in any form. After 
knowing the general principle of perspective, 
sketching from existing buildings will be one of 
the most certain and ready methods of attaining 
ease and rapidity therein, as well as being a most 
useful practice in calling the student’s attention 
to details in the working out of a design which, 
on @ mere inspection of the building, he would 
miss, in nine cases out of ten. He must, how- 
ever, if he is able to make sketching tours, 
beware of misapplying the knowledge and prac- 
tice so gained, and of working up in his own 
designs, without due consideration, materials 
whieh are only fitted for the position in which 
he has sketched them. Sketching is not to 
supply materials for “cribbing” from, or to 
supplement, but only to stimulate the architect’s 
own exercise of thought. The use of water- 
colour in getting up views of buildings for com- 
mittees and for other purposes, is of a certain 
value, and is a very pleasant study in itself, but 
of less practical importance than is sometimes 
supposed, as it does not necessarily tend to any 
fartherance of the capacity for strictly architec- 
tural design; on the contrary, a showy water- 
colour drawing is often made available to con- 
ceal various defects and lapses of design. The 
power of sketching the human figure with 
general truthfulness and spirit will enable the 
architect to indicate the sculptured decora- 
tions of his building in a presentable manner, 
and will further put him in the position to con- 
sider, in conjunction with the sculptor, the 
nature and character of the design which will be 
most suited to his building ; but let him not be 
carried away with the idea of being sculptor (or 
cartooner) and architect in one. Any sculptor 
or painter will assure him that to design a large 
figure-subject well and correctly requires un- 
divided study given to that one object : if he do 
not believe this, let him look at some specimens 
of architects’ sculpture which are occasionally to 
be seen in drawings and in buildings (chiefly 
Gothic), and if these do not convince him, our 
caution is in vain. 

In putting together some general hints on 
architectural study, suggested by the request 
which we have placed at the commencement of 
this article, we have purposely abstained from re- 
ferring to the many facilities which exist in 
London for self-education, in the way of museums, 
exhibitions, lectures, and so on, as we are writing 
for the students of this country generally, and 
not for the metropolis alone. In conclusion, let 
us add, that no degree of general education which 
does not involve neglect of special education, will 
come amiss to the young architect ; a knowledge 
especially of one or more of the continental 
languages will often put him in the way of getting 
more extensive information on subjects connected 
with architecture than he would otherwise obtain, 
and may qualify him for a commission which he 
could not otherwise conveniently carry out. It 
has been truly observed by an eminent writer* 
that there is no line of study which, if taken up 
thoroughly and carried out to its farthest limits, 
will not bring the student into contact with the 
widest fields of human interest and knowledge ; 
and of no profession can this be more truly 
predicated than of architecture. 








Velocipedestrianism.— According to the 
Liberté, a bootmaker haa just invented a boot 
with small wheels, which will enable us to go as 
rapidly as a horse, with the facility of stopping 
at a moment’s notice. What is this, however, 
but skating on wheels, which we have all seen at 
the Crystal Palace or elsewhere. It is a curious 
and no doubt pleasant recreative mode of locomo- 
tion, or velocipedestrianism, but can it be made 
suitable to roads? That is the question. 





* Mr. Froude, in his ‘ Inaugural Address at St 
Andrews University,” 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND PURE 
SPRING WATER. 


Iv is a curious thing to note how the great 
powers that be sometimes go about things. 
There are two important questions at this 
moment before the British Parliament, of most 
momentons import to the whole British public : 
one is, that the said public shall be from 
henceforth compulsorily educated; and the other 
is, that intoxicating liquors generally should 
either cease to be drunk altogether, or, at least, 
the sale of them confined to very fashionable 
localities ; and, to help to wean the poor helpless 
public from the temptations of alcoholic liquors, 
a society some time since sprang into existence, 
and a series of fountains, as they are termed, 
have been put up by it in all the poorer districts 
of London, for the purpose of supplying people 
with what the Drinking Fountain Society call 
“pure and wholesome water.” Now, it is a 


curious fact, that all the fountains are carefully |in vast subterranean reservoirs, forming well 


boarded up and the water-supply from them | 
made to cease Caring the whole of the winter | 
months and cold weather; indeed, just at the | 
time when the gale of spirituous liquors is at its | 
maximum, ‘to keep the cold out.” Why is| 
this? Surely the public, the lower orders, must | 
drink in the cold weather as well as in the hot; | 
and the temptations to go astray are quite as 
great, if not greater, in the cold of winter as 
in the heat of summer. Butso it is, and doubt- 
less it is all right and proper; but as the season 
has just commenced when all these boarded-up 
fountains aro uncovered, and the water from 
them allowed to flow again (at least by day, 
for we have found them shut up through 
the night, even in summer), it seems worth while 
to say a few words about these drinking-foun- 
tains, on the fountains themselves, architec- 
turally, and on tke sort and amonnt of water 
which they supply. For this purpose we 
would call attention to the recent elaborate and 
instructive Report, with an appendix, on the 
subject of the London water supply: it would 
seem to call for some notice beyond what it 
is likely to meet with at the hands of those 
who look on it only as a sanitary matter. We 
are what is called a practical people, so that in 
the event of any change for the better taking 
place, either in the kind of water supplied to 
Londoners, or in the mode of its supply, we may 
be quite sure that art will come in but for very 
meagre notice, if for any at all. A few words, 
therefore, may not come amiss about it before 
anything is finally determined on. To begin at 
the beginning. fain, says the “Report,” is the 
source from which all water-supply is obtained, 
end there are three modes by which the water 
thus provided by nature is made available for 
the supply of towns. We ask attention to them. 
The jirst is to bore down into the porous strata, 
and thus to come directly to the purest of all 
water, that which springs up into wells, and 
which sometimes reaches the surface and bubbles 
up as springs. Secondly, that which is obtained 
from rivers, aud which is the natural drainage 
ofacountry. The Thames thus drains not less 
than 6,000 square miles of land, i.e., the rain- 
fall over this area falls into the river bed. The 





bath water will feel like pounded ice, and as 
hard ; and the taste from the “ fountain” like 
unto some diabolical semi-warm mixture of he 
knows not what; as hard as cast iron and about 
as palatable! What, therefore, we would ask, 
do the water companies do with the water? 
Why not leave it alone, and allow the pure 
river water, after depositing its mud to find its 
way into baths and fountains in its natural 
state P 

Bat, it may be asked, why take the “river” 
water, with all its impurities, about which 
there is so much in this Report, all the great 
scientific authorities contradicting each other 
about it, no two of them seeming to agree? 
| Now, it so happens, says the Report, that no 
less than two-thirds of the Thames basin consist 
of porous and permeable strata, such as chalk, 
Oolitic limestone, and sand and sandstones of 
various kinds, all of which receive and absorb a 
large proportion of the rainfall, and store it up 





and spring water, water made pure and palatable 
by great natural processes, costing nothing but 
the getting at it, by the sinking of wells and 
pump-pipes. This grand natural process reduces 
organic matters to a minimum, and mineral 
matters to the smallest amount, is independent 
of the seasons, gives uniform temperature, and 
the filtering process as perfect as can be; for, 
as the “ sections” show, from 50 ft. to 300 ft. 
thick of sand, or limestone, or chalk, are gone 
through. It is something wonderful what an 
amount of evil is put up with by the poor 
British public. There is all this exhaustless 
supply of the purest and best of water under 
our very feet, and needing only the most com- 
mon of mechanical appliances to come at; yet 
is it never even thought about, while the sub- 
stance called water in common use is really 
unfit for any purpose whatever, either for 
washing or drinking. 

But there is another aspect of this important 
subject which will, if not at present, at some 
future day, meet with the attention which it is 
worth. If we travel into countries and towns 
uncivilised and barbarous enough, such as Con- 
stantinople, or Damascus, or even Utah, on the 
Salt Lake, it will be found that not only is there 
a plentifal,—nay, magnificently liberal supply 
of the purest and most delicious of water,—but 
no pains and expense have been epared to render 
this supply not only complete, but pleasant to 
eyesight. The reader will see nothing of this in 
the Keport. London and Constantinople or 
Damascus are wide enough apart; but in the 
last-named cities the water is alike utilised and 
made beautiful. Instead of the little dribbling, 
sickly streams which flow from our drinking- 
fountains, and which take their time to fill a 
wine-glass, and which in most cases spout out of 
a foot or two of paving-stone into a shallow 
basin, the size of a common dinner-plate, the 
real fcuntains to be found in those far-off and 
barbarous cities are really works of art, to be 
seen a mile off, with water enough to be at least 
seen and heard as it falls; a something to pause 
to look at, and a happiness tosee. A photograph 
of a beautiful fountain worthy of the name, near 
the “ Sweet Waters” of Asia, and quite a gem of 











third mode is by forming large reservoirs in hilly 
districts, and then to collect and store up in| 
them the rain or surface water, this being | 
conveyed by pipes to where it is wanted. | 
Be it observed, that none of these methods 
ensures the collection of pure rainwater, 
the water being necessarily mixed with 
earthy and mineral matter by the fact of its 
passing through or over the ground on which it 
falls. It seems, therefore, a pity, as we have 
before urged, that some plan has not been 
devised for collecting pure ‘rain-water from the 
tops of houses into tanks or cisterns. This 
would be a fourth mode of water-collecting. 
Rain, it is said, is the very purest and softest of 
all waters, it being the result originally of 
simple evaporation. If a glassful of Thames 
water be simply allowed to settle so as to become 
clear by the mud falling to the bottom of the 
glass, this water on being tasted will be found to 
be soft and almost like June rain-water. Or, 
should any one be bold enough and hardy 
enough to bathe in the river, he will find the 
water delightfully soft and pwre,—pure barring 
the mud. If, then, after these two simple but 
bold experiments, the same person will dive into 
a common plunge-bath, and venture to taste 
the water from one of the common drinking- 
“ fountains,” as they are so poetically called, he 
will discover that though the water be said to 
come from the same source—the Thames, the 


Moslem architecture, may be seen in Gautier’s 
Constantinople, together with another,—but far | 
too big and luxurious for our shopkeeping na- | 
tions,—that of the fountain of the Sultan Selim. | 
Constantinople, be it observed, is a barbarous 
and almost heathen place, and a remnant 
of old and fast-failing times and ways of | 
work, and unhappily modern improvement | 
will consist, when it thoroughly eeizes hold of 
this place, in doing away with all these quaint 
“water supplies,” and substituting “ taps” 
everywhere. Let the intelligent artist reader 
balance the loss and gain mentally and bodily. 
London improvements would seem now to 
consist mainly in pulling down as many houses 
as possible, and forming large, awkward, apen 
waste spaces: would it not, we would ask, be a 
good plan to occupy some of these with drinking- 
fountains worthy, at least, of the name, with the 
water supplied from the lower strata,as explained 
in the Report,—. ¢., with well or spring water, 
of which there is such an inexhaustible supply. 
Such water is always pure, drinkable, and of 
even temperature, and constant in quantity. In 
these fountains the water for which they are 
constructed should show itself visibly—i. e., it 
should be seen that the fountain was made for 
the water, and not the water for the fountain ;— 
large open basins and a_perpetually-running 
stream. Itwould be difficult to devise a plan more 








likely to be acceptable to the public, especially 


the poorer and out-door public. It would be easy 
to name some score of open spaces where “ foun- 
tains ”’ such as we have indicated would be useful 
and desirable. Nothing can be worse than the 
now so fashionable mode of improving London. 
Everything is destroyed, and there is nothing 
in idea to replace the old plan of streets, bad as. 
they are thought to have been, or are. We 
may, before it is too late, learn something from 
Constantinople and other of those distant and 
really wonderful places, truly called cities, 
built and planned so long before science and 
“art principles” had any existence, but yet at. 
a time and by a race of men whose ways we may’ 
well try to recall and humbly imitate and follow. 
There is, surely, a long distance between a Turk 
and an Englishman; andif the Sultan and his 
subjects are to be civilised by the adoption of 
English ways, let us borrow something from 
them before it is lost for ever. 

One other thing there is in this water-supply 
question which ought not to pass withont notice, 
as it is not.a little curious, and shows the univer- 
sality of the great laws of nature. Everybody 
has heard of the impurity of London river- 
water, one way or ancther ; but the Report says, 
that taking properly-filtered samples of Thames. 
water, we shall see an “ extraordinary regularity 
in the albuminoid character of good town waters 
during summer months.” Thus it would appear, 
that Thames water, Manchester water, Hdin-. 
burgh water, and Glasgow water from Loch 
Katrine, show in a most remarkable way the- 
great constancy in the amount of :uch impurities. 
as ammonia. Thames water gets even sewage. 
Manchester water comes off the moorlands of 
Derbyshire, so it is pure; Ediuburgh, from 
springs some miles from the city itself, yet -is. 
the per-centage of ammonia nearly uniform. It. 
is certain, therefore, that there are great natural 
processes at work, always tending to equalise- 
the quality of all natural water that is freely 
exposed to air and light. 








EDINBURGH PROSPECTS. 


WueEn George Heriot, goldsmith to James I., 
left his means and estate for the purpose of 
building and supporting an institution for the 
maintenance and education of poor boys in ‘his. 
native city, he set an example which has been 
followed by numerous ‘imitators. Such is the 
plethora of wealth devoted to this purpose in 
Edinburgh that it has come to be looked upon 
as an evil, and means are being taken with the 
view of breaking through the monastic system, 
which is found to have a baneful effect upon the 
boys, and for giving a wider scope and aim to- 
those richly-endowed institutions. Our readers 
will be surprised to learn that the endowments. 
of these pauper palaces nearly equal in amount 
the whole educational endowments of the 
metropolis. Besides being hurtful to the boys, 
the use of these institutions has a demoralising. 
effect upon well-to-do parents perfectly able to 
maintain and educate their offspring. In short, 
the building of pauper palaces has reached its 
acme, and those wealthy nobodies who wish. 
their names to be associated with some grand 
structure must look for some other outlets. We 
may call the attention of such to the fact that 
Edinburgh has no town-hall, public library, or 
public baths,—deficiencies we hope ere long to 
see supplied in this or some other way. 

No city of its beauty and importauce that we 
know of has less ecclesiastical architecture 
worthy of admiration than Edinburgh. Trinity 
Church disappeared to make way for the North 
British Railway Terminus; Holyrood Chapel is. 
in ruins; St. Giles’s worse than a ruin; and the 
modern churches,—Classic and Gothic,—are 
mediocre in the extreme. This defect is likely 
to be remedied by the munificent bequest of the 
late Miss Walker, of Coates, to the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. The estate left by the 
deceased is estimated at about 250,0001.; and, 
after paying all preliminary calls upon it, a sum 
of upwards of 200,0001. will be at the disposal 
of the trustees. The bulk of the cstate consists 
of building-ground at the west end of the city, 
from which an excellent site,—at the western 
termination of Melville-street,—has. been re- 
served, and on this is to be erected a cathedral 
at a cost of not less than 40,0001. 

Provision is made for the officiating clergy ; 
and in order to procure a suitable design, four 
or six architects are to be asked to compete. 
Other churches may be built and endowed by 
the trustees, the first of which to be at the east 
end of the city, to supersede St. James’s,, we 
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presume, which has an ordinary street front, in 
unison with the line of houses of which it.forms 


part. 

At the southern suburb of Grange a new 
charch is in course of erection, intended to com- 
memorate thename of the late Dr, James Robert- 
‘son, professor of church history in the University 
of Edinburgh. It will ocoupy a commanding site 
at the angle of Kilgraston-road and Strathearn- 
road, and is to be seated for a congregation of 
800. It is to consist of nave and transepts, with 
a spire, 150 ft. in height, in the centre of the 
west gable. It is to cost 6,0001., and the design 
is. the first. realized one, in this branch of art, of 
Mr. Robert Morham. We shall watch its pro- 
gress with interest. 

A meeting has been held with the view of 
taking steps for the erection of a suitable 
memorial of the late Sir James Young Simpson. 

A subscription list is also open to raise funds 
for a monument to thelate eminent divine, Dr. 
‘Chalmers. 

The Albert Memorial is. still in the hands of 
the sculptors: we hope the question of site will 
be reconsidered. The Queen’s Park, at the foot 
of Arthur’s Seat, is about the last place where we 
would think of placing an equestrian group. The 
dast public act of Albert the Good was to lay the 
foundation stone of the Indastrial Museum... No 
more appropriate site for his monument could 
be found than in front of that building when 
the new street shall have been opened up. 








KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS AND HYDE 
PARK. 


BetwEEN the Corner and Albert. Gate, and 
thence to the Guards Barracks, a distance of 
nearly one-third of a mile, the narrow border, 
varying from 100 ft. to 30 ft. in width, discloses 
the most perfect and tasteful exampleof shrubbed 
landscape gardening. With every difficulty to 


‘contend with,—a dull boundary wall, the backs 


of mean houses, and range of lofty, wide-spread- 
ing trees,—simply by raising and varying the 
surface with grassy hillocks and flowering 
shrubs, this hitherto repulsive margin has been 
transformed so as to excite the admiration of 
promenaders; and, together with the vicinal 
dell at the foot of the Serpentine, has become a 
thing of beauty. Here, however, all enchant- 
ment ends; for onwards, nearly a quarter of 
a mile as far as Prince’s Gate, the Cavalry 
Barrack, with dull walls, gates, and open win- 
dows, borders the drive, without any intervening 
space. Sentinels at the entrances patrol the 
route; and, save that the officers’ quarters stand 
back, presenting something of a more decent 
elevation, any factory or antiquated workhouse 
would form a boundary as appropriate to this 
route, which ought to be the promenade of 
fashion. 

From the barracks westward to Queen’s Gate, 
a little over a quarter of a mile, the park border 
is beautifully timbered, forming a wider margin 
to the drive; and here a shrubbery continued to 
the lovely ower walks, connecting Kensington 
Gardens, would perfect the whole circle, and 
prove a real solace to the walking community, 
as well as those who ride and drive ; but so long 
as the barracks, which border the way for nearly 
400 yards, occupy that position, it would be 
idle to attempt any further improvement ; for, 
in fact, the quadruple rauge of carriages on the 
Jounging drive turns back from the Serpentine 
Fall towards Hyde Park-corner. 

Oar metropolitan landscape gardeners certainly 
‘deserve public gratitude for the perfection of 
their floral display, and that under all the dis- 
advantages of Londonsmoke: the security of the 
flowers, and the admiration they attract, are 
sufficient evidence of the value of their labours. 
They have made @ little Eden of the site of the 
old demolished guard-house, opposite the late 
toll-bar entrance to Kensington ; and now the 
whole Park circle, save the interval from the bar- 
racks to Qaeen’s Gate, has become a place of 
resort the most agreeable and refreshing. 

Thearea covered by the Knightsbridge Barracks 
is rather over 4 acres: they occupy a quadrila- 
teral space of 220 yards by 60 yards, and then 
the stables cover a plot of 153 yards, diminishing 
in width to 30 yards at the western extremity. 
Gong since, on an inspection of the quarters, the 
building and its arrangements were condemned 
as unsuitable to troops. The first-floor of dormi- 
tories, built over the stables, is but 8 ft. in height. 
Tn front it looks into the most important high. 
‘way of the metropolis; in the rear the windows 
‘Open upon the fashionable drive, and the troopers 





lounge and recline in undress in fall view of the 
passing traffic. 

When first built, perhaps 150 or more years 
back, the location was no doubt appropriate : it 
was then ultra-urban, and on the road to the 
Royal Palace: it is now closed in by a dense 
population ;. and, as in all instances of the kind, 
the vicinage is tainted by night ramblers, and 
the low value of property there, save in public- 
houses (of which there are seven within 200 
yards’ distance), contrasts remarkably with the 
mansions and sites on the Kensington-road line. 

At present the south side of the park has 
become of twentyfold value, excepting only this 
immediate line, where the barrack wall con- 
stricts the public highway along its whole course ; 
and being ina densely peopled neighbourhood, it 
is notso suitable for troops as a position some- 
what more distant, such as Chelsea, for instance, 
where the infantry guards have been for some 
time advantageously stationed. There they have 
certainly better barracks, good air, and more 
appropriate position; and, if not too far for 
infantry, it cannot surely be an inconvenient 
quarter for a cavalry regiment. 

Taken in a financial point of view, the ground 
occupied at Kuightsbridge, if sold or let. for 
building, would realise an amount sufficient to 
erect barracks for the whole regiment of guards ; 
whereas the present building accommodates but 
420, and new barracks, near the infantry guards, 
would give domestic comforts to the men, while 
their withdrawal from the park would at once 
trebly enhance the valae and change the aspect 
of the richest and most prized position of 
London,—the range between Knightsbridge and 
Kensington. 

There is still another consideration which, as 
it affects the whole population, ought to have 
some weight, and that is the necessity for 
widening the Great Western-road, and the 
formation of a park side-walk under the shade 
of the fine range of trees extending along the 
whole south road to Kensington. The surrender 
of 18 ft. or 20 ft. of park border, preserving the 
forest trees intact upon the footway, and throwing 
the present external footway into the carriage- 
road, as recommended in last week’s Builder, 
would in no sense diminish the effsct of the park, 
whilst it would enlarge the driftway, on an 
average, 12 ft., and thus effectuate the improve- 
ment so earnestly desired by the Commissioners 
of the Hall of Arts, and by every resident of 
this fine quarter. The rapid advance of the 
Hall of Arts, of the South Kensington Museum- 
buildings, and of numerous residential struc- 
tures which now occupy the important south- 
western district, demand the concession of an 
improved road and footway. The population 
has increased; and as the city spreads, every 
foot of free intercourse and park privilege be- 
comes of vital importance. When the Kensing- 
ton Gaard Barrack was demolished, Government 
converted the space to a garden. A similar 
dedication to public uses of the Knightsbridge 
Barrack site would, doubtless, meet with general 
approval and gratitude. 








CHURCH OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 
FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTHR. 


THE corner-stone of the Church of the Holy 
Innocents, at Fallowfield, was laid on the 4th 
inst., with full Masonic ceremonial, in the pra- 
sence of the Grand Lodge of East Lancashire, 
by Brother the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P. 

The site of the new church, which has been 
given by Lord Egerton of Tatton, in addition to 
1,0001. subscription towards the building fund, 
is on the north side of the new road leading 
from Fallowfield to Chorlton, and adjoins the 
Didsbury high road. Space is also provided for 
the erection of schools and a.parsonage. The 
church comprises a nave, about 89 ft. by 25 ft. 
internally, divided into five bays or arches, 17 fi. 
wide, aud about.62 ft. high from the ground to 
the ridge. Oa each side of the nave are aisles 
about 13 ft. wide. This portion of the church is 
lighted by a two-light window, having ornamental 
heads in each bay of the aisles, and by a large 
window of bold design in the west end of the 
nave. The clearstory consists of lofty coupled 
single lights, with cusped heads, in each bay, the 
pier between supporting the intermediate roof 
principals. From the moulded corbels at the 
foot of the hood moulds to the nave arches-rise 
wall-shafts, with moulded caps and bases, which 
support. the roof principals. The chancel is 
about. 38 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, and is raised 
above the floor of the nave by several steps, 





‘which occur in the centre of the chancel-wall. 
‘The chancel is lighted by three clearstory win- 
.dows.on each side, and five in the apse, which is 
,on plan a semi-decagon below and a semicircle 
above. On the south of the chancel are two 
‘moulded arches, opening into a side chapel or 
aisle, which is also connected with the south 
aisle of the nave by a single arch. On thooppo- 
site side of the chancel are the vestry, a lofty 
organ-chamber, with arches opening into both 
chancel and north aisle of the nave. The pulpit 
is placed at the north-east corner of the nave, 
touching the foundation-stone. The font is near 
the south porch, at the west end of the sonth 
aisle. The tower, which forms a second porch, 
and a spire, are at the east end of the south 
aisle, next to the chapel, and have been moat 
carefully designed with reference to their appear- 
ance when executed. The exterior of the building 
will be executed en pierre point, witk stone 
dressings to windows, &c., and the window- 
tracery may be of Berlin red terra-cotta; the 
main internal colamns and arches to be worked 
in red Runcorn stone, with white stone for caps 
and bases. The church will accommodate about 
700. The builders are Messrs. Ellis & Hinch- 
liffe, and the architects are Messrs. Price & 
Linklater, of Manchester and London. 








SOMETHING MORE OF GLASGOW. 


THe majority of the city graveyards in and 
about Glasgow are in a very wretched condition. 
The Necropolis is very well looked after, as are two 
or three more-minor ones, but we have visited a 
few which are simply a disgrace to any civilised 
community. 

Extramural burial in Glasgow must become 
the order of the day. In a Roman Catholic 
burial-ground “ Lairs” have been purchased 
and paid for, and yet others besides the owner’s- 
family and relatives have been buried within. 
A mean, money-grubbing, and unchristian desire 
has been shown on the part of those who receive 
the burial fees in this graveyard, with an utter 
carelessness and heartlessness demanding cen- 
sure if not reprobation. Two or three miles out- 
side Glasgow, at a place called Dalbeth, there 
ig another Roman Catholic burial-ground, which 
was enlarged a few years ago. There are graves’ 
here, let us say charnel-pits, into which shattered 
humanity has been carted and shovelled down, 
not unwept by some, 

But unhonour’d and unsung.” 
Poor Pat and poor Sandy have gone down here 
through infernal traps in deal boxes, or coffins if 
you will, with a few shavings for their shroud, 
but. no De Profundis for their souls. “ It was 
good enough for them: if their relatives could 
pay for it they would have it the same as others.”’ 
So runs the refrain. There aro some natures 
who will speculate on making fortunes by the 
dead as well as by the living, and who, to use 
the words of Wordsworth, 

* Would peep and peep and botanise 

Upon their mothers’ graves.” 

The laying out of old city graveyards, and 
making them places worth visiting instead of 
avoiding, making them contribute to the beauty 
and health of their locality—has not yet been 
attempted in Glasgow. London has, however, 
given a precedent, which may well be followed 
out with advantage. 

Window gardening, which has done so much 
to elevate the taste and feelings of the poor in 
the low quarters of London of late years, is an 
occult science in Glasgow. We looked in vain 
through the dreary passes of Glasgow for these 
bright oases in the desert, but found them not. 
Where there is a love of flowers there cannot be 
a love of filth. 

On the north and south sides we noticed 
several. old thatched structures, and some of 
these are in the vicinity of factories, where a 
spark at any time might, during the night, do 
the work of an incendiary, and result in a con- 
flagration and loss of life that the cit7 of 
Glasgow would never forget. These thatched 
houses on both sides of the Clyde ought to be at 
once condemned and removed; but we doubt if 
the sanitary authorities of Glasgow at present 
will dream of touching such picturesque bits on 
their social canvas, as they are so exquisitely 
charming and so highly inflammable. 

At Whitchurch, a few miles ont, there are 
some self-contained dwellings in course of erec- 
tion for the working-classes;) We may have 
occasion hereafter to say what we think of 
them. Of that class within the city we have 
spoken with truth and without exaggeration. 
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The present City Railway construction through 
Glasgow will not add to the beauty of the city, 
though it will certainly add to its prosperity. 
But we do not see why the underground system 
should not be attempted, as it could be with 
every chance of success. A tunnel under the 
Clyde, on the line of the Bromielaw, will also 
be soon, if it is not at present, a necessity. 








CONDITION OF LINCOLN. 


§iz,— Under the head of “ Stagnant Lincoln,” 
your last week’s issue contains a letter that re- 
quires contradiction. 

There are no fens in Lincoln or its immediate 
vicinity. Thesuabsoil is lias, capped on the sum- 
mit with the oolite, from which the cathedral, 
the castle, and other stone buildings are erected. 
The lower portion is covered by an alluvial | 
deposit of sand, some two yards in thickness. 
The stone, sand, and lias clay are extensively | 
used for building purposes and for brickmaking. | 

There are no dykes filled with stagnant | 
water. The Witham, a running stream, delivers | 
into a navigable pool called the Brayford, which | 
also receives the waters of the Fossdyke, a canal | 
cut by the Romans from the river Trent at 
Torksey, to the Witham at Lincoln, The Foss- 
dyke is connected with the Trent by locks; and 
as the passage of every vessel through the locks 
necessitates the issue of a large body of water 
into the canal, it cannot be called a stagnant 
water. 

The Brayford pool is bounded on two sides by 
wharfs and warehouses, on the other by the 
railways. The Fossdyke and Witham, flowing 
through it, run down to Boston. Locks are 
placed at their exit from the city, to enable 
vessels to unload upon the wharfs along their 
course. 

With the exception of the new towns that 
have sprung up in the recently-developed iron 
districts, few places have progressed so much or 
kept so well up with the times as Lincoln; 
neither does the writer know a prettier place. 
Approached from any side it is a splendid 
picture. The blending of the various tints of 
the slates, tiles, stone, and bricks in the ancient 
and modern buildings on the crest and escarp- 
ment of the hill, mixed with the foliage in the 
grounds and gardens, is beautiful. 

Along the edge of the table-land are built the 
Cathedral, the County Hospital, the Castle 
(including the county prison and Assize Courts), 
the Lunatic Hospital (where the system of non- 
restraint was first practised), the Penitent 
Females’ Home, the Workhouse, and the N.L. 
Militia Barracks and Store-rooms. The city 
Assize Courts and prison are built lower down ; 
and on the opposite side of the valley stands 
the County Pauper Lunatic Asylum. 

Lincoln is the metropolis of the portable 
engine and agricultural implement trade. Its 
four principal factories employ several thousand 
work-people, whose productions are sent all over 
the world. There are also two large chemical 
works. An extensive trade is done in flour, malt, 
and grain. An excellent cattle-market is held 
weekly ; and five lines of railway radiate from 
the city. 

The assertion that the Builder is scarcely 
known in Lincoln is simply nonsense. Daily 














sales is invested, and farnishes small annuities 
to aged householders and freemen. 

All the churchyards are levelled, planted with 
shrubs, and enclosed. The cemetery-grounds 
are beautifully laid ont, and kept in admirable 
condition. 

Owing to the increase in population by the 
development of the local trades, original shares 
in the Waterworks Company, Gas Company, 
Corn Exchange and Covered Markets Company, 
and Bank are very valuable. 

Workmen’s cottages are in great demand, 
many being bespoken before the roofs are on. 
The following are some of the principal works 
now in hand :—New gaol for the Lindsey division 
of the county to hold 200 prisoners; two churches, 
one to accommodate 1,000, the other 500, sitters ; 
Wesleyan schools, new infirmaries at the work- 
house, a private estate of some four or five acres 
is laid out, and villas are being built upon it. 

Tenders are accepted for pulling down the 
present Baptist chapel, and replacing it by a 
larger. The guardians have accepted tenders 
(about 1,3001.) for improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the workhouse, by altering the privies 
into water-closets, remodelling the drainage, and 
constructing tanks for filtering the sewage. 
Between 3,0001. and 4,0001. were recently 
granted by the county magistrates for the pur- 
chase of Jand, and arrangements for conveyance 
thereon of the sewage from the County Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Market days are attended by a class of farmers 
second to none in wealth, appearance, and intelli- 
gence: a large influx of their servants visited 
the city lately, being May-day time; they were 
respectably dressed and well conducted; and to 
exemplify their prudence, in addition to their 
large purchases of drapery and other goods, 
1,7001. were paid into the Lincoln Savings Bank 
by them in one day, exclusive of what might be 
paid into the Post-office Savings Bank. 

When the new Lindsey prison is completed 
the few prisoners in the city gaol will probably 
be confined therein, the city assize courts and 
gaol removed, and the site appropriated for a 
new town-hall which is talked about, and is 
much wanted. 

In passing through the city the river receives 
much of the sewage; and although it is flashed 
occasionally by means of the sluice-gates at the 
Brayford, a proper system of drainage is required. 
This is only a question of time: the Corporation 
have three schemes, by eminent engineers, and 
when the learned men of the country settle upon 
the best mode of disposing town sewage, that 
method will doubtless be adopted in Lincoln. 

The want of a row of trees along the High- 
street cannot be construed into an aversion of 
the citizens to foliage in its proper place. Ifa 
man likes the church there is no reason why he 
should bestride its ridge. The Witham level is 
too low to admit of a continual stream of clear 
water flowing from it along the street channels ; 
and I fear your correspondent, “Gargoyle,” is not 
a ratepayer, or he would have reason to know 
that the Local Board are doing something 

A Lincotn HovusEHOLDER, 








WIND PRESSURE ON ROOFS. 
In an article on this subject, the Engineer 


papers are brought in from Nottingham, Leeds, | says :— 


Manchester, Hull, Sheffield, and London; the | 


Having ascertained the conditions of strains 


first at five a.m., the others in due course as due toa uniform load upon the various parts of 


the trains arrive. Then there are the evening 
papers from Manchester and London by last 
trains. Three local newspapers are published 
and well supported in Lincoln. The Mechanics’ 
Institute and Reading-room has been established 
many years with great success: the terms are 
low, and it is well attended. 

A school of art was started a few years since, 
and its pupils rank among the highest in the 
Government reports. In the Grammar-school 
are educated many scholars, at a moderate 
charge. A fair proportion of them have obtained 
university distinctions, two recently at Cam. 
bridge. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained a short 
time since, authorising the sale of some screeds 
of commons land, cut off by a railway. The 
proceeds were spent in draining, planting, and 
improving the remainder, and a good class of 
houses are being erected on the land sold. 
Another Act now awaits the royal assent to con- 
vert a further portion of commons land into an 
arboretum, a strip along the top to be sold for 
the erection of a superior class of villa resi- 
dences. A large balance accruing from these 





the roof, and tabulated the results, let another 
table be compiled showing the effects of a partial 
loading, and then the necessary counterbracing 
can be introduced. But there yet remains a 
very important element of stiffaess to be added, 
namely, the wind ties. These are required not 
only to assist in resisting the external violence 
of a storm or hurricane, but also to prevent the 
pressure from underneath literally “ blowing 
up” the roof. If the wind once gets “ well 
under” a roof nothing but the fact that the 
greatest care and precaution has been bestowed 
upon its bracing will prevent it being carried 
away. We have known an instance in which, 
from want of attention to the proper tying 
together of the principals, the whole roof was 
lifted bodily off the side walls and landed in an 
adjoining field. The storm continuing, the walls 
gave way also, and the cost of restoring matters 
to their original condition amounted to 1,5001. 
The fault of most wind-ties is that they are not 
carried down low enough. There is no necessity 
for tying the principals together by wind-ties. 
They are already amply secured by the purlins 
and the whole covering in general. The point 











to be aimed at is to tie them back upon the 
respective supports, so that the principals could 
not be lifted without taking the foundations 
with them. Basing our estimate upon the data 
already assumed for the maximum pressure of 
the wind, the upward force would be equal to 
55 lb. per square foot, and would consequently 
life nearly that weight vertically. Unless, 
therefore, the insistent weight of the roof per 
square foot were greater than this amount, it 
would at any rate be able to be seriously shaken 
by a force of thatintensity. The aid, therefore, 
of some further mode of securing the principals 
is evident, as roofs of moderate, and even large 
spans, do not equal in. weight the figures arrived 
at by observation for the maximum wind pres- 
sure. The strength required to be given to a 
roof will ba most accurately calculated by a due 
attention to those principles which theory dic- 
tates, and practice sanctions, but its rigidity and 
stiffness will be best provided for by experience, 
combined with a little of that “artifice” which 
every thoroughly qualified engineer knows when 
and how to employ. 








SALISBURY CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


Sir,—Permit me to state that I ascertained 
last autumn that the decay of portions of the 
ornamental wall-painting, inside the Chapter- 
house of Salisbury Cathedral, is most certainly 
owing to the effects of damp. I was told that 
exposed parts of this ornamentation owe their 
permanence to the use of a backing of slate. 

A. H. Gent, 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
ARCHITECTS WHO KEEP THINGS TO THEMSELVES, 


DecENT dwellings for farm labourers are being 
built on the Dudmaston Estates, near Bridgnorth, 
for the Rev. F. H. Wolryche Whitmore ; at Cayn- 
ham Court, Ludlow, for Sir Wm. Cartis, bart.; at 
Rowfant, Sussex, for Sir Curtis Lampson, bart. ; 
at Jermyns, near Romsey, for Mr. R. G. Linzee ; 
and at Kirby Muxloe, near Leicester, for Miss 
D’Oyly. These works are being carried out 
from the designs of Mr. Birch, architect, who 
gained the Society of Arts’ premium for such 
designs. Each cottage will contain a living- 
room, three bedrooms, entrance-porch, scullery, 
pantry, fuel-store, piggery, privy, cesspit, and 
ashpit. Architects who are afraid of having 
their plans published may take a lesson from 
these cottages. When Mr. Birch obtained the 
premium, he gladly availed himself of our pages 
for the wide publication of his drawings. 
Another architect who was asked to afford faci- 
lities for the publication, about the same time, 
of his design for such cottages, was “ not such 
a fool,” he said, “as to give the public the 
benefit of his plan for nothing.” 

What was the result? Mr. Birch has been 
engaged all over the country carrying out the 
plans he had frankly throwao opsan, while the 
careful gentleman, who was “ not such a fool,” 
has never been heard of since. 











NOTES ON THE INCLOSURE ACTS AND 
THEIR RESULTS. 


A paApPER on this subject was read by Mr. 
Richard Hall, Vice-President, at the ordinary 
general meeting of the Institution of Surveyors, 
May 28rd. In concluding it, the reader said,— 

From the sketch of the legislation on this im- 
portant subject up to this point, it will be seen 
that Parliament has fully recognised the great 
advantage of inclosing wastes and unproficable 
land, and removing any rights that interfere with 
its free cultivation. From time to time, however, 
provisions have been inserted in the various Acts, 
in order to preserve open spaces for the public, 
and for large populations. Village greens cannot 
be inclosed, and recreation grounds and allot- 
ments for the poor may be set out, if necessary, 
in the cases of inclosures of waste land. Auy 
proposals for dealing with commons near London, 
or other large towns, have been regarded by 
Parliament with great jealousy, and in the year 
1865 a Committee of the House of Commons re- 
ported on the best method of preserving to the 
public open spaces in and around the metropolis. 

Their attention was directed to the question of 
the inclosure of portions of commons by “ ap- 
provement.” This process is authorised by an 
old Act of Parliament, passed in the reign of 
Henry III.,—20 Henry III., cap. 4,—and known 
as the Statute of Merton. It was intended to 
enable the lords of manors to inclose (probably 
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for the purpose of improvement or cultivation) 
such portions of the waste as were in excess of 
the requirements of the commoners. The Com- 
mittee recommended, amongst other things, that 
“this statute should be repealed ; at all events, so 
far as suburban commons were concerned. 

In the following session, 1866, an Act was 
passed for the purpose of preventing the in- 
closure of commons, under the Inclosure Acts, 
within the metropolitan police district, 29 & 30 
Vict., cap. 122. - This measure also provides 
machinery to enable persons interested in such 

‘commons to apply to the commissioners to pre- 
pare schemes for their management, which, after 
‘the observance of certain forms, are to be sub- 
mitted for Parliamentary sanction. By the com- 
-missioners’ report this year, it appears that ap- 
plications have been made to them in eight cases, 
but no scheme has yet been completed. 

In the present session, a Bill has been intro- 
-duced to extend the provisions of the Act of 
1866 to commons within certain distances of 
towns containing 5,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

Last year, a committee reported on the subject 
-of the public recreation grounds and allotment 
.gardens, set out under the Inclosure Acts, and 
suggested some alterations in those Acts, with a 
view to enlarging the powers of the commis- 
sioners. This session, the Government has in- 
troduced a Bill, proposing that as much as one- 
‘tenth part of the whole value of any waste land 
shall be appropriated for those purposes; and 
giving the commissioners power to reserve & re- 
creation allotment in the cases of common field 
inclosures, if the public have been in the habit 
-of using any portion of the land to be dealt with 
for such a purpose. Common fields have hitherto 
been exempt from this condition. Rides and 
drives for the public may also be set out, and 
the assent of the local authority is required 
before any land can be enclosed within certain 
specified distances of towns containing 2,500 
inhabitants and upwards. . aia 

‘he beneficial effects which have resulted 
from inclosures can hardly be estimated too 
highly. In the cases of common fields the re- 
moval of the complicated rights and customs, 
which so much interfered with their profitable 
cultivation, has increased their value in a very 
great degree; it has also enabled the owners to 
effect operations of improvement, such as drain- 
age; and the new roads which have been con- 
structed have not only benefited the land dealt 
with, but afforded improved communication for 
the public and the neighbourhood. 

I have frequently had occasion to make valua- 
tions in parishes enclosed by my father thirty 
or forty years previously, and have found the 
value four or five times as great as it was at the 
time of the inolosure. But land is not only 
improved from an agricultural point of view; it 
is frequently converted into building sites; and 
some inclosures of common fields, which I 
carried out in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham, 
may be referred to as instances in which, pro- 
bably, the value has been increased tenfold. I 
remember a small common field, property which 
was looked upon as of so little value that it was 
left quite uncultivated, and hardly possessed an 
owner; the process of inclosure soon changed 
its character, and since that time it has been 
built over. 

The inclosures of waste lands have also ex- 
hibited very interesting results. At Framfield, 
Sussex, the quantity dealt with was 2,000 acres, 
and the lands in respect of which rights of 
common were exercised extended into seven 
parishes, and comprised some 12,000 acres. It 
was very generally thought in the neighbour- 
hood, that the value of the whole of the waste 
would hardly suffice to pay the expenses. The 
results were, however, satisfactory ; for the por- 
tions sold to defray the expenses did not exceed 
one-eighth of the whole. Some of the land was 
comparatively worthless; but the prices ob- 
tained averaged about 201. an acre, which was 
but little less than the price at which inclosed 
land had been selling. 

I will not, however, weary you with instances 
of the improvements which are so generally 
familiar to us. Many members of this Institu- 
tion can, no doubt, call to mind various interest- 
ing cases. It is satisfactory that in nosingle case 
within my own experience has the cost been so 
great as to render the inclosure unprofitable. 

In reviewing this brief sketch, it appears that 
the working of the Inclosure Acts, under the 
superintendence of the Inclosure Commissioners, 
has very successfully carried out the intentions 
of the Legislature. The cost of inclosures has, 
probably, been reduced by as much as 50 per 





cent.; and, at the same time, the process has 
been accelerated and rendered uniform and 
certain. The interests of the public, as well as 
those of the poor inhabitants, have received 
their share of attention ; and the present legis- 
lation is apparently tending towards the en- 
couragement of the inclosure of rural commons, 
whilst it seeks to preserve open spaces for the 
recreation of large populations. 








THE NEW WORKHOUSE FOR 
DARLINGTON UNION. 


Tue local Board of Guardians, towards the 
close of 1867, offered premiums of 401., 30/., and 
201. respectively, for the best three plans of a 
model workhouse. In response 116 designs were 
forwarded, and an architect from London ex- 
amined them, and decided in favour of “ Nota 
Bene” (Mr. C. G. Adams, of Stockton), “ Eco- 
nomist”’ (Mr. G. Styans, of York), and “A” 
enclosed in a circle (Mr. W. Snowdon, jun., of 
Bishop Auckland). The Board decided to give 
the first premium to Mr. C. G. Adams, whose 
plans they accepted. Tenders for the contract 
were invited, and Mr. Joseph McCormick was 
announced to be the successful competitor, at 
11,7991. The work has since progressed under 
the direction of the architect, and the super- 
vision of Mr. W. Simpson, the clerk of the works 
appointed by the Board. It has now nearly 
approached completion. 

The length of the front of the main building 
is 157 ft. 10 in. It has moulded brick bases and 
moulded brick stringing running along at the 
the height at which commence the springing to 
the arches, with a facia of black and white bricks 
placed alternately on each side of the central 
part of the building. In the centre is the prin- 
cipal doorway, with columns, bases, and carved 
capitals, moulded semicircular splayed arch, &c., 
and carved representations of animals. The 
whole front and returns of the main building 
are finished with a moulded blocked cornice. 
The roofs of the main building, and of the board- 
room, the porter’s lodge, and receiving-wards 
are covered with Taylor’s patent roofing tiles, 
and have the appearance of a gutter and ridge 
tile placed alternately. On the ground floor, at 
the east end of the main building, there is the 
master’s room, 17 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft.; master’s 
office, 18 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft.; infirm men’s day- 
room, 20 ft. by 18 ft.; able men’s day-room, 
22 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft.; and two infirm men’s 
night-rooms, one 30 ft. by 18 ft., and the other 
20 ft. by 18 ft. Similar rooms are allotted to 
the able and infirm women, in the west end of 
the building. Separate hanging staircases, 
having iron balusters and hand-rails, lead to the 
men’s and women’s night-rooms. The main stair- 
case is composed of wood, with cast-iron orna- 
mented balusters, and mahogany hand-rail. 
This leads to the first floor, which is divided 
equally between men and women, similarly to the 
ground floor. On this floor is a staircase which 
leads up to the tower. 

The infirmary, which is of considerable size, 
stands on the south side of the main building. 
It has a frontage of 77 ft. 10 in., and is 26 ft. in 
height. Attached to it are two wings, one at 
either end, which are each 49 ft. in length and 
22 ft. 4 in. in height. All the walls and ceilings 
are plastered. The fever ward, which is also on 
the south side, is 85 ft. 4 in. in length, and 22 ft. 
4in.in depth. Attached to this building are a 
separate wash-house, laundry, and drying-room. 
The Board-room buildings comprise a porter’s 
lodge, Board-room, receiving ward, vagrants’ 
wards, clothes-rooms, drying closets, examining- 
rooms, with stone-breaking sheds, workshops, 
coroner’s and dissecting room, and hearse-house, 
all one story high. The whole of the buildings 
are supplied with heating apparatus. Water- 
pipes are laid all round the building, with fire- 
plugs inside and out. The ground is laid out for 
the service of the different classes_in the work- 
house. 

The new workhouse will accommodate 250 
inmates and 50 vagrants, whilst the one at 
present occupied has only accommodation for 
about 135 inmates. The sub - contractors 
respectively were:—For joiners’ work, Messrs, 
Gargett & Sons; for slating, Messrs. J. & G. 
Wharton ; for plumbers’ work, Mr. T. Johnson ; 
for heating apparatus, Messrs. G. Clough & Co., 
Stockton ; for donkey engine and boiler, Messrs. 
J. W. Lewes & Co., Middlesbrough; for stoves, 
kitchen-ranges, laundry fittings, J. Lear & Sons; 
and for laying out the ground, Mr. J. Prior. 
It is expected that the original contract price 





will be exceeded by about 4001. or 5001. for the 
additional works. 

A new church is about to be built for St. 
Paul’s district, and the first stone has been laid. 
The position chosen is a few yards further up 
Durham-road than where the present church 
stands, on the opposite side of the road. The 
total cost of the church, with tower and spire, is 
estimated at 4,1007. Of this about 3,350/. have 
already been raised, sufficient to meet the con- 
tract for the church, with tower and spire, but 
exclusive of paying for and laying out the 
enclosure of the land. 








THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE, PARIS. 


In a former article on the French Mind we 
endeavoured to draw attention to the spirit of 
centralisation which is ever influencing the 
thoughts and actions of Frenchmen. We shall 
now try to show how the plans of French build- 
ings are the organic outgrowths of that cen- 
tralising spirit. 

The new opera-house of Paris will suitably 
illustrate our meaning. A French playhouse 
postulates five requirements :—1. The Stage; 
2. The Theatre Proper, comprising the pit, the 
boxes, the galleries, and the orchestra; 3. The 
Foyer or public promenade ; 4. The Manager’s 
Offices; 5. The Approaches. 

The puzzle, then, for the architect of a play- 
house is to find a simple system of lines 
which will both satisfy the demands of the 
five main divisions of the house and the spec- 
tator’s instinct of organic unity. If the 
architect be happy enough to hit upon such a 
system of simple and continuous lines, not 
only will he produce a practical and beautiful 
stracture, but its erection will be easier to 
carry out, and will prove more solid than 
otherwise, because the walls, being in one line, 
can, so to say, be chained together. 

M. Garnier’s opera-house is an oblong rect- 
angle, with projections or annexes in the middle 
of its long sides. Few geometrical figures are 
more regular and elegant. Roughly speaking, 
the house is not unlike a steamer balanced by 
her paddle-boxes. Two galleries run the whole 
length of the building on each sideof it. These 
galleries, on account of their unbroken oneness, 
have a logical though unobtrusive beauty, wich 
commends itself highly to the mind of a French 
architect. They form, indeed, a framework to 
the inner building, and thus bind up its five 
divisions in one majestic whole ; ay, they shoot 
past the annexes so independently that they 
leave the spectator’s understanding quite clear 
as to the subsidiary relation of these annexes © 
to the main edifice. 

In the opinion of French architects, such 
relations of parts must be distinctly legible in 
the general drift of the main lines of a building. 
Ay, more,—the French architect is not satisfied 
with impressing the cursory sight-seer with the 
purpose of every part, but he thinks he ought to 
plan every part, be it ever so subordinate to the 
main building and independent from it, so as to 
make that part neatly harmonise with the 
building by its leading lines and its position. 
In order to suggest the filiation of the annexes 
to the building, M. Garnier placed them symme- 
trically to the building’s major axis, raising 
their principal walls in the prolongation of the 
principal walls of the house. By this simple 
system of lines the annexes seem to link arms 
with their parent erection, and thus the feeling 
of constructive unity is fully gratified. 

But the question will be asked by English- 
men,—lIs it always practical, is it always feasible 
to shape a part or a main division of a building 
to the requirements of geometrical unity? The 
Frenchman replies,—Certainly not ; but the divi- 
sion of a building, which is most privileged to 
an eccentric individuality, 7.e., to an individuality, 
the outcome of necessity, is the principal divi- 
sion. Now, the principal division of a playhouse 
is the stage, because the stage, without which 
all the other portions of a theatre are meaning- 
less, is, even when deprived of supplementary 
buildings, quite sufficient for histrionic purposes. 
Like the stage of a Punch and Judy show, the 
stage of a playhouse may be said to be the all- 
in-all of that playhouse. So the stage in M. 
Garnier’s opera-house, occupies the whole 
breadth of the building, and is thus characterised 
by vast size rather than by special form. 

Next in dignity to the stage is the Theatre 
Proper, with its pit, boxes, galleries, and orches- 
tra. It fills the middle of the building, lies 
symmetrically to its major and minor axes, and 
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SCALE OF FEET 





PLAN OF THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE, PARIS.—M. Garnier, ArcuitEct. 





is flanked by the annexes. Surrounding the; For the manager’s offices and the accommo- 
theatre are corridors giving access to retiring- dation of the actors and dancers, a large portion 
rooms, cloak-rooms, and other minor apartments. of the building has been set apart in the rear of 
The theatre and its adjuncts have a oneness of | the stage. The object in view was to secure a 
their own, for they are unified by a rectangular | quick and easy circulation,—a difficulty masterly 
framework, consisting of the stage wall, the two| solved by the double T passage, along the west 
inner walls of the building, and the northern | side of which are the actresses’ retiring-rooms, 
wall of the grand staircase. and along the east side of which are the actors’ 
The escalier d'honneur, as the grand staircase | rooms. A glance at the plan will convince the 
is called, is a building complete in itself, placed | reader that the compartments of the manager’s 
under a splendid rectangular dome, and sur- | offices have been most logically adapted to their 
rounded by a broad and imposing rectangular | several purposes. 
gallery. This gallery is meant to impress the| If the reader, after a general acquaintance 
visitor with the official grandeur of the staircase,| with the main divisions of the new opera- 
on the right and left of which branch out smaller | house, considers its plan as a whole, he 
stairs to the upper stories of the theatre. In/ cannot fail being struck with the sequential 
order to give an overwhelming significance to | simplicity, the calm, clear, and practical beauty 
the escalier d'honneur, the architect has not | of its composition. Like Phidias with the Par- 
used all the intramural space available for the , thenon, M. Garnier, in the plan of his opera- 
smaller stairs, but he has deliberately narrowed house, has produced the maximum of effect with 
them by lining them with closets. The same the minimum of means. Great art not only bids 
device of optical contrast has been resorted to| us wonder, but bids us wonder at our wonder. 
in order to bring out the importance of the! When we consider the masterpieces of painting, 
foyer, with respect to its auxiliaries, the open | sculpture, and architecture, we marvel at being 
loggia, and the vestibule. Both the loggia and | moved by their apparently effortless simplicity. 
the vestibule are cunningly shortened by the! But it cannot be too loudly asserted that in 
architect, so that they seem to the looker-on as | architecture, as in other arts, the grace of sim- 
the mere humble servants of the foyer. plicity is only vouchsafed to the systematically 
The annexes require little explanation; they | schooled student ; and that taste, like the haman 
speak for themselves. The refreshment-room | heart, wants chastening, in order to prove honest 
annex is planned for the purpose of free circu- | and pure.* LawrrENCE Harvey, 
lation: it is therefore roomy and simple. The Ecole des Beaua Arts, Paris. 
Emperor’s annex is, on the contrary, more elabo- | 
rate, being constructed to meet all the exigences | 
of the court during their visits to the opera. 














| * A view of the entrance-front of the building will be 
| found in our volume for 1867, p. 749. 
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REFERENCE TO PLAN. 
I. The Stage. 


. Vestibule for the general management of the 


house. 
Stairs for working staff. 
Depét for theatrical implements. 
Boxes of male choristers. 
II. The Theatre Proper. 


Imperial box. 
Vestibule of approach. 
Courts for ventilation and lighting. 
Boxes of Imperial Family. 
Dressing-rooms, 
Grand staircase. 
Minor staircase. 
III. Public Promenade. 
Open loggia. 
Sipoking: ery. 
Coffee-gallery. 

IV. Manager’s House. 
Promenade for the singers. 
Promenade for the dancers. 

Stairs for manager’s working staff. 
Boxes for leading female sinyers. 
Boxes for leading male singers. 
Dress depot. 


. Boxes for choregraphers. 


Connecting gallery. 
Hairdressers’ room. 
Retiring-room of the chorus leaders and trainers. 
Area for ventilation. 
V. Emperor’s Pavilion. 

Grand Imperial saloon. 
Grand vestibule of approach. 
Imperial staircase. 
Empress’s saloon. 
Emperor’s private apartment. 

VI. The Restaurant Pavilion. 
Ice-house vestibule. 
Ice restaurant. 
Retiring and waiting room. 
Restaurant’s kitchen. 
Stairs for working staff. 
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LECTURE THEATRE BUILDINGS AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Ovr illustration this week represents the 
facade of the new Lecture Theatre and Refresh- 
ment-rooms, which form the north side of the 
internal quadrangle of the Museum at South 
Kensington. The materials employed are mainly 
red brick with dressings, and enrichments of 
terra-cotta. The chief feature of the design is a 
deeply-recessed arcade on the principal floor, the 
arches being supported on columns of terra- 
cotta, modelled by the late Godfrey Sykes. The 
soffits of the arches are filled with white majo- 
lica, manufactured by Messrs. Minton & Co., 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. Figures holding shields 
of the same material are also introduced 
in the spandrels on either side of the circular 
panels in the arched recesses, and in the square 
panels above the door. The three circular panels 
just alluded to, are filled with glass mosaics, by 
Messrs. Salviati, Rust, & Simpson. The figures, 
which represent History, Poetry, and Alchemy, 
are executed in coloured tessera, upon a gold 
background. 

The door, which forms the central feature of 
the lower story, is in six panels, with figures of | 
Newton, Davy, Bramante, Michelangelo, Watt, | 
and Titian. 





It may be remembered that this | 
bronze door attracted a great deal of notice in 
the Paris Exhibition. It has since been richly 
gilt. The brickwork of the ground-floor is 
banded with four courses of moulded bricks, the 
intermediate portions being rubbed and gauged. 
The arch-heads of the large openings to the 
right and left of the central building, are filled 
with lunettes in mosaic-work. These mosaics 
were executed in the South Kensington Museum 
by the female students, the materials being 
supplied by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. 
The rectangular panels in the upper portions 
of the wings, and the large picture which 
occupies the tympanum of the pediment, 
were carried out in the same way. The upper 
story of the theatre building consists of a series of 
triple arches placed in square-headed receases, 
the spandrels above the arches being filled with 
@ diaper of red terra-cotta. The subject of the 
design in the pediment is the Exhibition of 1851. 
Four allegorical figures, representing ths four 
quarters of the globe, receive from Qaeen Victoria 
wreaths and rewards, while natives of the 
different countries bring their manufactures and 
produce to the Exhibition. In the background 
iz the building. The figures are executed in 
buff tissue, the Exhibition being black, and the 
groundwork of the whole gold. On the pedestals 
at the corners of the building will be colossal 
groups in terra-cotta, designed by Mr. Bale, a 
studentof the Lambeth SchoolofArt. Ore of these 
figures, manufactured by Messrs. Doulton, is 
already on the ground. The summit of the roof 
is surrounded by a perforated screen of cast iron, 
supplied by Messrs. Hart & Son. The terra- 
cotta for the buildings was furnished by 
Blanchard, of Blackfriars-road, with the excep- 
tion of the frames of the square panels, which 
were made by Millichamp, of Lambeth. Mr, 
Cawte, of Fareham, supplied the bricks ; Messrs. 
Smith & Taylor were the builders; and, since 
the death of Captain Fowke, Lieut.-Col. Scott, 
R.E., has b3en the Director of Works. 








ARCHITECTS’ RIGHTS AND CHARGES, 
THE DRAWINGS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir,—Mr. E. M. Barry’s case is likely to go 
round the artistic world as one of extreme hard- 
ship to Mr. Barry himself, and of reproach to be 
hereafter attached to Mr. Ayrton’s name. It 
is @ constant and, in principle, a reasonable 
claim set forth by political rulers that they 
should be allowed to complete their mea- 
sures before they are judged and turned ont. 
Why not adhere to the same rule with regard 
to artistical works and men? We, in Canada, 
had a case of a similar nature to that of Mr. 
Barry, in the matter of the Ottawa Government 
Departmental Buildings. But the works had 
then so far progressed as not to suffer much by 
a change of architects; and this satisfaction was 
offered the profession in Canada, that a sacrifice 
was necessary! However, the architects, who 
were employed under commission, were not 
asked for any more drawings and details than 
had already been executed at the actual stage of 
the works. Would the lordly British Govern- 


ment be less magnanimous than a Colonial ? 
Englishmen should certainly look to it as a 
blessing that the chain of tradition was not 





broken until the present day in the building of 
the Houses of Parliament, th3 son succeeding the 
father in the carrying out of the works—a boon 
which was not always offered by Providence in 
many other national piles which, as artists have 
often an occasion to regret, lack unity of con- 
ception and execution, causing sometimes a 
puzzle to the archeologist and a sore to the con- 
noisseur. 

If we approach the question of economy which 
might have actuated Mr. Ayrton, we have here, 
by induction, another example of people ruining 
themselves through avarice. Artists will not 
grow on poor feed; and where is the man of 
talent who, in this age, would consent to seal his 
fate by condemning himself to drawing on the 
board, and selling his productions as articles of 
commerce ? 

I herewith inclose a copy of the schedule of 
charges, &c., followed by architects practising 
in Montreal, and, I may say, through the whole 
Dominion. It will go as another piece of evi- 
dence that any one entering our profession is 
made aware of his liabilities, and is expected to 
meet a certain treatment as a reward for his 
studies and labour, neither more nor less, 

We, on this side of the Atlantic, earnestly hops 
that the Barry embroglio will be so adjasted 
as to accord with the rules universally adopted 
by the profession in England, Germany, France, 
and America. 


Professional Charges of Architects practising in 
Montreal, 
Per Cent. 


. Public buildings and private residences, com- 

mission on the cost thereof of 

. Block of two houses of similar design, com- 

mission on the cost thereof of 

. Block of three, four, or five houses of similar 

design, commission on the cost thereof of 

. Block of six or more houses of similar design, 

commission on the cost thereof of 

. Stores and warehouses, commission on the 

cust thereof of 

. Block of two stores or warehouses of similar 

desiga, commission on the cost thereof of 

. Block of three or more stores or warehouses 

of similar design, commission on the cost 
thereof of 

. Items of charge comprised in 5 per cent, 

commission :—Preliminary sketches, work- 
ing drawings and specifications sufficient 
for an estimate or contract 
Detailed drawings 
General superintendence (exclusive of clerk 
of the works), examining and passing 
the accounts, exclusive of measuring and 
making out extras and omissions 

. N.B.—The foregoing subdivision of charges 
to apply proportionately to stores, ware- 
houses, &c. 

Fur works in alteration of premises, the 
remuneration to be increased according to 
the time, skill, and trouble involved. 

Taking out quantities from plans for a detailed 
tig commission on the amount there- 
OB OR connacatccacccantsdusdtiadicsauesamisececeaseesssenes 

Measuring and valuing artificers’ work done 
for any amount under 1,000 dollars ......... 

Over 1,000 dols, and under 4,000 dolls. ......... 

CRG SO ON dca candi vstcncsadahiaciaaiusdareses 1 

For services by time at per day ......-ccscecceees 10 dols. 

N.B—All travelling expenses to be charged extra. 

No charge to be made for a rough estimate obtained 
by cubing out the contents. Ifa detailed estimate 
be requested by the proprietor, a charge therefor 
is to be made as above. 

An architect is bound, under the full percentage 
charge, to provide one se‘ of drawings and one 
set of tracings, with duplicate specifications; it 
being understood that the architect is paid for the 
use only of the drawings and specifications, and 
that these, in the event of carrying out the works 
to completion, are to remain his property. 


The above was agreed on in February, 1865, 
and from the last clause (16th) it will be seen 
that Mr. Ayrton’s claims as to the ownership of 
the drawings of the English Houses of Purlia- 
ment would, in Canada, be resisted by the 
architect. A. Lévéque, 

Montreal. 
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THE COLUMNS IN ST. SWITHIN’S, 
LINCOLN. 


S1r,—I will not attempt to follow the quota- 
tion from the Lincoln Gazette, which appeared 
in your last issue, but simply give you a few 
facts. The pillars of the nave arcades are of 
Ancaster stone, 2 ft. diameter, of alternately 
circular and octagonal section, containing an 
area in the circular ones, the smallest, of 
453009 in. The weight of the clearstory and 
roof on each pillar I estimate at 60 tons, or 
2649 cwt. per inch of area. Mr. Huddlestone, 
a local builder of some considerable experience, 
and a member of the committee, states that 
there are about 40 tous of walling on each on the 
north side, and 38 tons on the south side. To 
this must be added the weight of the roof,—not 
20'tons per pillar, certainly,—so that my esti- 
mate is in excess of his. Now, if published 
tests of the quality of stone are worth anything, 





and it is upon these only that architects can 
depend in calculating for weights, &c., I give 
you the following :—In the experiments made 
by Messrs. Poole & Son, in October, 1864, on 
Bath stone, it was shown that a weight of about 
80 tons might be considered safe per foot, some 
not showing damage until upwards of 120 tons 
per foot. The report of the Royal Commission 
states the cohesive power of Bath (Box) stone 
at 5313 cwt., and of Ancaster at 8349 cwt.; 
and if Bath will carry 80 tons, Ancaster should 
carry 128 tons; or these pillars, of 34 ft. area, 
should carry 405 tons; and a stone of which the 
cohesive,—not the crushing,—power is 8.349 
ewt., ought not to crush with a weight of 
2649 owt. 

In some experiments made by Messrs. Puole, 
also, on Ancaster stone, the crushing weight for 
these columns would be 391 tons, 12 cwt. 16 lb. 

In some made by Mr. Lindley, the owner of 
the Mansfield Quarries, the crushing weight of 
Ancaster stone is given as 18°33 owt. per inch, 
or about seven times the weight on each of these 
pillars, viz., 415 tons. Jas. Fow Ler. 








WATERING STREETS. 


Your correspondent who inquires a better way 
of watering streets than by horse and cart, such 
as hose and jet, &c., will find the information he 
requires in some recent numbers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. It is there stated that the Local 
Board of Health of Reading has used the hose 
and wheel apparatus for many years, and is quite 
satisfied with its working. Those in use there 
are larger than those used in Paris, but are similar 
in other respects. A somewhat similar plan was 
fullowed in Oxford fourteen or fifteen years ago. 
It is very cheap; and the simplest form is gas- 
piping in 12-ft. lengths, put upon small cast-iron 
wheels, and united by india-rubber hose. Messrs. 
C. Hart & Sons, of 13, Gun-street, Reading, 
would give any further information. 8. 








DESTRUCTION OF A MASTERPIECE 
OF ART. 


Most of our readers will remember the richly- 
mounted and jewelled haman skall, taken from 
the summer palace of the Emperor of China, 
and exhibited, under the department of Gold- 
smith’s Work and Jewelry, in the Chinese 
Court of the Great Exhibition of 1862. It was 
then in the possession of Mr. P. M. Tait, and 
the price put upon it was one thousand guineas. 
It stood upon a triangular stand of pure gold, 
resting on three roughly-shaped heads of solid 
gold. The cover was also of pure gold, richly 
ornamented with minute patterns in low relief, 
and studded with small precious stones.* Good 
judges have spoken of it as the most remarkable 
specimen of Oriental goldsmith’s work ever 
seen. This extraordinary piece of work has 
now been melted down for the mere value of the 
metal, and thus one of ths most precious relics 
of Chinese art and history is irretrievably lost. 
Nothing remains but the upper part of the 
naked skull (which has been supposed to be 
that of Confucius!), and which was left uncared 
for at the house of a Jewish gold-dealer in 
Houndsditch! 








THE KENSINGTON ROAD. 


Sir,—‘* Quondam,” in his communication to you of last 
week, says that the slip proposed to be taken from Hyde 
Park, is in length 500 yards, by a width of 25 yards. He is 
wrong in the last measure; it should be feet, not yards, 
and it is only 25 feet in one small part of the length. The 
average width is very much less: 75 ft. would cause the 
lodge, just erected, in front of the Exhibition-road, and 
that at Queen’s Gate, together with the iron gates and rails 
there to be removed. The erection at Queen’s Gute coat 
the builder on the Harrington and Alexandra estates 
nearly 3,000/. The line proposed, however, passes in front 
of them. The trees might be preserved according to 
**Quondam’s” idea, by putting the road-path within 
them. It would almost do everything that was required, 
to give a good approach to the Hall of Science. 

A mistake is made by parties who propose that the 
statue of the Prince Consort, in the monument, should be 
turned with its face to the park, in order that it might ba 
towards the site of the Exhibition of 1851. It would be 
nothing of the kind, The eased gre palace stood far away 
towards Hyde Park-corner; and the statue, if placed in the 
position proposed, would front towards whac has always 
been vacant land, and have its back to the real valuable 
creation of the revered Prince Consort, the splendid 
Museum of Arts and Science, the Hall of Science, and the 
other buildings devoted to a national purpose, that will 
undoubtedly in a few years be erected there. C.J. RB. 





* Readers will findit figuredin Mr, Waring’s ‘* Master- 








pieces of Industrial Art,” vol. iii., p. 291. 
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PIRATING A ROTHERHAM FIRW’S 
DESIGN. 


A cass of some importance has come before the borough 
justices at Wakefield. Mr. Samuel Nichol, iron founder, 
icarage-street, Wakefield, was charged with infringing a 
new;. original, and. patent design for an oven-door, the 
roperty of Messrs. Hattersley Brothers & Co., iron- 
‘ounders, Queen’s Foundry, Swinton, near Rotherham. 
An agent to the p gave evid as to the pur- 
chase of stoves, with an oven-door, identical with the pro- 
secutor’s'inform. In his opinion the door had been cast 
from the prosecutor’s casting. The prosecutor's trade- 
mark, however, did not appear upon the defendant’s door. 
The defendant’s son was then called, and he: said that 
sinee they got. the summons they had destroyed all their 
models, which corresponded with those belonging to the 
rosecutors. Other evidence having been given, the 
ench fined the defendant 5/., and ordered him to pay the 
costs, which amounted to 27.10s. Mr. Wainwright said 
he had received instructions to prosecute all offenders, 











“ AN ARCHITECT’S BILL.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE UNION 
SCHOOLS, 


’ §rr,—Neither Mr, Peck nor his solicitors have mended 
matters by publishing an explanation of this bill. The 
main facts, as described in your Journal, remain uncon- 
tradicted ; but as Messrs. Monckton & Co. have given the 
articulars, it enables even a countryman to criticise it. 
he first item is—Commission on 13,309/., being estimate 
of expenditure, 666/.10s. There are only two errors in these 
figures, viz., the estimate procured for carrying out the 
works amounted to 12,340/., and upon this actual sum (not 
an assumed estimate of the architects), is the commission 
payable; and as the works were not carried out, Mr. Peck 
neither superintended the works nor made out any builders’ 
accounts, and therefore, by the rules of the Institute of 
British Architects, and the invariable practice of architects 
in London, and even in the country, he is only entitled to 
charge 3 per cent., instead of 5 per cent., or 370/., instead 
of 666. 10s.,—a difference of only 2961. 10s. 
A Bumrrty, 
*,* The correspondence must end here,—Ep, 





CURIOUS COINCIDENCES FOR 
OBSERVATION. 


Srz,—When I ventured to point out in the Builder* the 
expediency of making simultaneous observations upon the 
physical changes in s& systematic form, I anticipated a 
record of magnetical and electrical effects, or their 
dynamic manifestations, from different expert scientific 
observers, so far as related to mundane interests in the 
various parts of the world, up to this time. However, in 
a =a local point of view,—that is to say, in this 
country, the climate, or weather, during the past three 
months has been remarkable; and farmers and others who 
are interested in the climate observe the indications of the 
very small quantity of rain which has fallen of late, and for 
which no provision could be made by man to supply 
artificially, 

Now, as I venture to anticipate that the compensation 
for the deficiency of rain will ~ perhaps, suddenly made 
up, we may expect a kind of tropical supply of water in 
an inconveniently short space of time, so as to overtax the 
usual outlets and overflow the drains and sewers. The 
storm outfalls ought to be looked after at once. The 
sudden change will be sure to be attended with magni- 
ficent electrical phenomena, and impress its effects upon 
various objects: lightning conductors will be found quite 
the right thing just now as a salutary provision, if pro- 
perly conducted into water. 

With the exception of the physical commotion which 
took place on the 18th of March last, at Natal, South 
Africa, very few records of electrical or magnetic storms 
have been published, 

It takes time to accumulate effects before the results 
reach the senses, and then mostly in a form to which we 
are accustomed and at once identify by a popular name. 

I still urge the critical examination of the magnetic 
indications, with the ultimate view to trace the influence 
of the magnetism gf the sun upon the inclination of the 
axis of the earth to the plane of its orbit, and the conse- 
quent influence upon climate during ages, and the simul- 
taneous vam peed by selection of various organised 
beings, adapted to such period, and fully identified by 
geologists, ARTHUR GEARING. 








ELECTRICITY IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


A Frencu story is told in a London journal, to 
the effectthat the Empress of the French (it would 
seem to be) had received an electric shock on 
going to a mantelpiece before which lay a bear- 
skin on the floor; and that when the Emperor 
did so, “ a fine jet of bluish fire was seen to pass 
from the marble to his clothes.” The story, we 
confess, looks rather apocryphal in the way it is 
put; but it reminds us that in some recent 
electric experiments, Sir C. Wheatstone has 
ascertained that the mere shuffling of the feet 
along a carpet will charge the human body 
with eleetricity sufficient to indicate itself 
by means of a delicate electrometer which 
he used; nay, that the electric charge re- 
sulting from a single stamp of a foot is thus re- 
cognisable. And this gives some countenance 
to the strange story from America, that not only 
do people thus charge themselves electrically, 
for private amusement, but that they can set 
fire to gas with the tips of the fingers when 
so charged. In America, at all events, it is 





* Seo p. 231, ante, 





well known that electricity occasionally mani- | 
fests itself far more strongly than with us; and 
this has been attributed to the moisture of our 
climate on the one hand, and the dryness of 
the American on the other. Perhaps the con- 
tinental extent of the ground in America, has 
something also to do with the state of electricity 
there; and, it may be, with the gradual and 
peculiar change in the physical characteristics 
of the people, as originally immigrants mainly 
from this country. 








GRANTHAM NEW TOWNHALL. 


TuE new building consists of a porch, spacious 
entrance-hall, 30 ft. by 19 ft.6 in.; on the left 
hand of which is a subscription news-room, 3) ft. 
by 19 ft. 6 in., with a W.C. and lavatory adjoin- 
ing; and on the right hand is the borough sur- 
veyor’s office and muniment-room, behind which 
is the townhall kitchen. Immediately behind the 
entrance-hall and staircase is placed the sessions 
hall, which is 50 ft. by 30 ft. and 26 ft. high. 
This hall is fitted up with ornamental pierced 
panelled work, having a raised dais or platform 
at one end for the magistrates, the centre of 
which is occupied with a canopy-headed seat for 
the mayor. Behind this platform is the private 
entrance for the magistrates, and a private re- 
tiring-room, W.C., and lavatory, and also a petty 
jury retiring-room ; the latter is approached from 
a separate entrance almost immediately from 
the jary-box. The arrangements for the grand 
jary, clerk of the peace, the pleaders, witnesses, 
prisoners, and the public in this hall, appear to | 
have given great satisfaction. On the right 
hand of the main building, and abutting against 
it, is [placed the borough police station, which 
consists of the superintendent’s residence and 
four police cells, fitted up with every conveni- 
ence, and warmed by means of hot water. 

The residence of the superintendent, in whose 
care the buildings are entrusted, has direct com- 
munication with the townhall proper. 

The prison is placed immediately behind the 
sessions-hall, and consists of twenty-four cells 
eighteen of which are for males, and the re- 
mainder for females. The governor’s residence | 
is placed at one end of the prison. | 

The upper floor of the townhall is approached 
from the entrance-hall by a spacious staircase, | 
6 ft. 6 in. wide, the height of which is divided | 
into three flights, having spacious landings be- | 
tween each. From the second landing, right 
and left, are placed the grand jury-room and | 
witness-in-waiting-room. From the former a| 
door leads directly into the grand jury-gallery of | 
the sessions-hall. These rooms are also intended 
to be used as retiring-rooms to the large 
assembly-room when required. 

The assembly-room occupies the entire front 
of the main building, is 60 ft. by 30 ft., and 
21 ft. high, and is capable of dining with com- 
fort about 200 persons. The ceiling of this 
room is divided into nine panels, three in length 
and three in width, the beams dividing them | 
being left perfectly plain, thus giving apparent | 
strength to the constructive features of the 
ceiling. Ornamental cornices are fixed round 
the inside of each panel, that portion of it on 
the ceiling being pierced through for ventilation. 
The decorations consist of carved plaster work 
in the Renaissance style of architecture. 

The front buildings next St. Peter’s-hill are 
built with Messrs. Piatt’s patent dry-pressed red 
bricks, from Oldham, in Lancashire, with Aucaster 
stone dressings, except the columns of the front 
entrance porch, which are of red Mansfield 
stone. The stone arches to the windows, and 
the archways of the porch, have moulded panels 
inlaid with Lizard serpentine polished marble. 
The entrance-hall floor is laid with Maw & Co.’s 
encaustic tiles. 

The cost of the prison and governor’s re- 
sidence was nearly 3,000/.; and when we con- 
sider that there are in addition thereto separate 
houses for the chief warder, superintendent of 
police, and four cottages for policemen, making 
no less than seven separate houses, likewise 
police-station, offices for fire-brigade, and sessions 
hall, it will be seen that from a little over 8,0001. 
a very small sum could have remained for the 
town-hall proper. 

Mr. W. Watkins, of Lincoln, was the archi- 
tect ; and Mr. Wartnaby, of Grantham, the con- 
tractor. 














The India Museum.—lIn futurethis museum 
will be opened on Saturdays until eight o’clock 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tonge.—St. Michael’s Church, Tonge, has 
been renovated in its internal fittings and 
arrangements, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Cockbain, architect, 
Middleton, near Manchester. The old high- 
backed pews have been removed, and open 
benches substituted, with reclining seats and 
backs, and the walls of the nave have been 
wainscoted with portions of the old woodwork. 
The arrangement of the chancel and choir has 
been materially altered. A portion of the nave 
floor in front of the chancel has been raised two 
steps, and will accommodate the clergy and 
choristers. Above this, the floor of the chancel 
has been raised three steps. The walls and 
ceiling of the chancel have been painted and 
decorated with bands, powdering, diaper, and 
other designs in colours. These decorations 
have been executed gratuitously by Mr. John 
Deane. The wainscot on the east wall of the 
chancel is, like the other woodwork, of pitch- 
pine. Other alterations and improvements have 
been effected. The contractors were Messrs. 
Welling, Brothers, of Middleton. The ironwork 
was by Messrs Thomason & Co., of Birmicgham 
and Manchester. 

‘Thorndon.—The Church of Thorndon, near 
Eye, is about to be restored. The work contem- 
plated includes refacing the walls, the removal 
of the old carved pulpit and reading-desk nearer 
the chancel, rebenching the nave, the removal 
of the gallery, and throwing open the west 
window, now for the most part blocked up by it. 
By lengthening the benches, narrowing the pas- 
sage, and seating that part under the present 
gallery, the number of sittings will be increased 
and the interior of the church improved. The 
walls are continued from end to end withont a 
break, the chancel boing only distinguished from 
the rest of the church by the steps which lead 
to it, and in ths roof by a projecting rib springing 
from carved corbels. Mr. Phipson is the archi- 
tect employed, and Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread, 
the contractor. The contract is for 3771. 

Cheadle.—The chancel of the parish church of 
Caverswall, which is interesting as containing 
some curious inscriptions on mural monuments, 
and also Chantrey’s monument to the late 
Countess of St. Vincent, has been restored at the 
expense of the patron of the benefice, the Hon. 
E. 8. Parker Jervis. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. S. Mear, of Longton, builder. Every- 
thing has been done without the aid of an 
architect. 

Oundle.—Bulwick Church, Northamptonshire, 
is undergoing a necessary restoration. The 
edifice has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, of London, architects, and 
Messrs. Halliday & Cave, of Greetham, Rut- 
land, contractors. The provisions made for 
carrying out the restoration have been agreed 
upon, Mr. T. Tyron, the lord of the manor, 
offering to heat the church and erect the family 
seats; the other portion of the expense to bs 
borne by the incumbent, and a rate leviable on 
the parish. 

Great Waltham.—The foundation-stone of a 
new church has been laid at Forth-end, near 
Great Waltham, by Mrs. Tufnell, of Langley’s 
Park. The district assigned to it is the northern 
portion of the large and scattered parish of 
Great Waltham. An eligible site of four acres 
for the church and for a parsonage-houss, which 
is also to be erected, has beeu given by Mr. J. J. 
Tufnell, who has likewise contributed towards 
the building of the fabric and the residence. The 
new church, which is to be dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, will be built in accordance 
with plans which have been prepared by Mr. 
Chancellor, of Chelmsford. It will consist of a 
nave of about 60 ft. long by 22 ft., a south aisle 
the same length and about 10 ft. wide, and a 
chancel with octagonal end 27 ft. 6 in. long by 
19 ft. wide, providing accommodation in all for 
about 285 persons. At the east end of the aisle 
there will be a tower, the ground floor of which 
wiil serve as a vestry, and the south doorway of 
the aisle will be protected by a porch. The 
wails of the building throughout will be faced 
with red bricks, inside and outside, relieved by 
bands of pressed bricks and stone. The windows 
in every part of the church will have moulded 
brick jambs and arches with plate tracery. The 
arcade separating the aisle from the nave will 

have stone columns with moulded brick arches. 
The roofs of the nave and aisle will be open 
timbered. The tower will be 50 fs. in height 
from nave floor to eave of spire, and the spire 
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will be 20 ft. high, The porch will be of oak, 
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open timbered with arcaded sides. The church 
will be fitted internally with open benches, and 
the gangways will be paved with tiles. It is 
proposed to heat the church with hot water. 
The cost of the building will amount to some- 
thing like 2,5501. 

Southborough.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid on the New Building 
Ground, Southborough. The funds at present 
will only admit of a portion of the church being 
built. There will be a chancel and two tran- 
septs, and the church will be built in the early 
Gothic style, of local stone, with Bath stone 
dressings. It will be lined internally with red 
bricks, and will have an open-timbered roof 
covered with tiles. The church is to hold about 
300 people, and is to be completed, at a cost of 
about 1,8001., by Messrs. Willicombe & Oakley, 
the architect being Mr. Theodore H. Green. 

Preston (Lancashire).— Emmanuel Church, 
Preston, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Manchester. It is built of brick, with strings 





and bands of coloured and moulded bricks and 
stone dressings. The style of architecture is | 
Geometrical Gothic. The plan is cruciform, and | 
the ground floor accommodates 632 adults, 150 
in the west gallery, and 92 in each transept 
gallery. There are four entrances tothe church, 
viz., the tower doorway, the double doorways at 
the west end, and one to each transept which 
answers for the galleries. The entrances are so | 
arranged by double doors that everything in the | 
shape of draught is obviated. The west entrance | 
is approached by a porch projecting about 7 ft., 


formed the effigies from an altar tomb, which 
had been in the former church as a monument 
of the Sneyd family. These and the tomb have 
been restored, and placed in a recess’ prepared 
for them on the north side of the chancel. 
Against the east wall of the chancel is an 
arcaded reredos formed of Hollington stone, with 
columns of griotti marble and panels of Min- 
ton’s mosaic tiles; the floor of the chancel and 
altar platform are laid with Minton’s tiles. The 
font is of Hollington stone, the upper part having 
carved panels and appropriate inscription, and 
supported by an octagonal base with griotti 
marble columns. The roofs are of high pitch, 
and covered with green Westmoreland slates, 
those of the nave and aisles being of red deal, 
stained, and the plaster between the rafters 
tinted blue. Thechancel and chancel aisle roofs 
are panelled in oak, and the main ribs of the 
former are supported by carved oak figures sup- 
porting shields. All the seats, pulpit, desk, 
communion-table, and other fittings are in oak. 
All the windows are glazed with cathedral glass, 
having a narrow border of clear glass round each 
light ; the glass in the east and west windows 
is only common glass at present, but is intended 
shortly to be replaced with stained glass. The 
church is warmed by Haden & Son, of Trow- 
bridge. The six bells, which were formerly in 
the old tower, have been tuned, refitted, and 
rehung in the new tower, by Messrs. Mears & 
Stainbank, of London, and were rung at the 
opening services. One of these bells has the 
inscription, “ God save the King, 1647,” cast 


which is surmounted by an ornamental carved upon it. 


stone cornice, and a neat balcony with trefoil and 
quatrefoil perforations having large carved 
leaves at the angles. Over the archway in front 
of each door is a gablet, with panels underneath 


left for carving some appropriate subject. The | 


organ-chamber and vestry are on the south side, 
on the north side of the chancel. The tower of 
the charch is at the south-west corner: it is 
12 ft. square inside. Thenave is lighted by twe 
and three light windows on the north and south 
sides, filled with plate tracery. The transepts 
are lighted on the west by two single lights, and 
at the ends with three single lights, having a 
large one over. The chancel hasa five-light, and 
the west end of the nave a four-light. The roofs 
throughout are open timber of pitch pine, and 
are boarded diagonally. The extreme length 
from east to west is 125 ft.; breadth over tran- 
septs, 86 ft.; breadth of nave, 40 ft.; chancel, 
20 ft.; transepts, 25 ft. 6 in.; length of nave, 
inclnding vestibule, 86 ft. 6 in.; chancel, 27 ft. ; 
organ-chamber, 13 ft. by 11 ft.; height of nave 
from floor to ridge, 45 ft.; height of tower to 
top of pinnacles, 100 ft. The architects of the 
edifice, its furniture, and fittings, were Messrs. 
Myres, Veevers, & Myres, of Preston. Mr. John 
Pownall was clerk of works; and Mr. John 
Bamber, builder. The gasfittings and lectern 
were provided by Mr. John Whitehead ; heating 
apparatus by Mr. Seward; and the decorations 
by Messrs. Park & Co., all of this town. 

Keele, Staffordshire.—Tbhe new Church of St. 
John the Baptist, built at the sole cost of Mr. 
Ralph Sneyd, of Keele Hall, the patron of the 
living and owner of the parish, has been opened 
for divine service. The church has been erected 


from the designs of Mr. T. Lewis, of Newcastle, | 


architect, under whose superintendence the 
works have been carried out to completion. The 
rebuilding was commenced in the spring of 1868. 
The new edifice will seat 280 adults and 100 
children, and consists of a chancel, 32 ft. by 18 ft., 
with a vestry on the north side thereof; chancel 
aisles, each 12 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in.; nave, 
60 ft. by 21 it.; north and south aisles, each 
47 ft. by 10 ft.; and a tower, 16 ft. square at the 
west end of the south aisle, with a spire, the 


total height of which is 128 ft. from the. 
ground level to the top of the metal finial. The | 
principal entrances are by porches at the, 
The 
building is of the Decorated period of Gothic | 


west end and on the south side. 


architecture. The external walls are 2 ft. 3 in. 
thick, built with rock-faced native stone (of a 
pale red colour),and Hollington stone dressings 
outside; and inside the walls are lined with 
Weston stone, part of which formed the outside 
walling of the old church, the piers, arches, and 
general dressings being of Hollington stone. 
The nave has an arcading of four arches on each 
side, with octagonal piers supporting a clear- 
story, and with a moulded arch between the nave 
and chancel, with smaller arches to the chancel 
aisles. In the course of the excavations for the 


foundations, two recumbent figures in alabaster 








were found, These were recognised as having 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Derby. —The new Congregational chapel, 
Derwent-street, has been opened. It is planned 
to seat 350 persons, and is of sufficient height to 
admit of the addition of side galleries, for the 
insertion of which and the extension of the end 
gallery provision is made. By these means 
the accommodation may be increased to 500. 
An organ-gallery occupies a recess behind the 
pulpit, and beneath is a vestry. The site pro- 
vides ample room for commodioug schools, which 
it is proposed to erect at a future time. The 
style of architecture adopted is Gothic of the 
fourteenth century. The front next Derwent- 
street -has a four-light traceried window in the 
centre gable, and an arched doorway under- 
neath, the arch being moulded and supported on 
stone shafts with carved capitals. Staircase 
wings flank the front gable on either side, that 
on the south side being grouped with an octagon 
spirelet, 60 ft. high. The work has been exe- 
cated by Mr. Stoddard, of Derby, the contract 
price being 1,2587. Mr. Tait, of Leicester, is the 
architect. ——T he Green-hill Wesleyan Chapel has 
been re-opened after undergoing extensive altera- 
tions. The ceiling has been raised and thrown 
into moulded panels; the windows, of which 
there are six on each side, are new; the square 
windows in the gallery are superseded by circu- 
lar headed ones. New vestries have been added, 


the roof has been re-slated, and the old front has | 


been replaced by an elevation in the Italian 
style. Mr. John Gadsby has carried out the 
work. The late Mr. Woolhouse was the con- 
tractor for the plumbing. The decorations were 
by Mr. Basford. The alterations and improve- 
ments have been made under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects. 
The cost of the improvements will be something 
like 1,0001. 

Cambridge.—The memorial stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid in Hills-road, 
Cambridge. ‘The chapel and minister’s house 
are to cost 4,6001., and the funds still needed to 
complete the work are 2,0001. The chapel is 
first being proceeded with. The design is Early 
Gothic. The chapel is seb back some 20 yards 
from the road. In the basement there are 
arranged a schoolroom, 42 ft. by 33 ft., three 
claes-rooms, of good sizes, kitchen and heating- 
apparatus room. On the ground-floor plan there 
will be inner and outer lobbies to the chapel. 
The sittings on the ground-floor will accommo- 
date 340; those in the gallery will accommodate 
200 adults and 100 children, and the organ- 
gallery 10 adults. The gallery will be approached 
from both sides of the principal entrance by 
means of astaircase. At the back of the chapel, 
over the kitchen, will be a minister’s vestry. On 
the left-hand of the principal entrance will rise 
an octagonal bell-turret, relieved at the top by 
an open octagonal canopy, the arrises of which 
are somewhat obliterated with carving and gur- 
goyles. The front gable is pierced by a triplet 





window, filled in with Geometrical tracery? 
having four lights in the.centre and two at the 
sides. The whole of the windows in the chapel 
will be glazed with cathedral glass-in quarry 
lights. The principal entrance doorway is in 
the centre of the front. At the sides of the 
entrance doorway are double-lighted windows 
for the inner lobbies. There are main entrances. 
at the front and side to the staircase wings of 
the gallery. The building will be constructed 
of white bricks and Bath stone dressings. The 
amount of the contract is 2,938/. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Hill & Swann, of Leeds and 
Sheffield ; the builder and contractor, Mr. Thoday, 
of Cambridge; and the clerk of the works, Mr. 
W. Cooper. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Abingdon.—The new Grammar School here 
has been opened. The site is in the Albert Park. 
The new buildings have been erected by Mr. 
Charles Claridge, of Banbury, the contractor. 
On the ground floor, so called, which, however, 
in this case is elevated some 9 ft. above the 
ground, in order to give an airy basement-story 
underneath, there are a schoolroom (66 ft. by 
20 ft.), having an open-timbered roof; boys” 
library, class-rooms, dining-hall, and assistant 
master’s sitting-rooms. The first and second 
floors are devoted to dormitories for forty boys, 
bath-room, masters’ bedrooms, matron’s rooms, 
and other offices. Underneath the schoolroom 
is a covered playground for the use of the boys 
in wet weather, the side walls being arched, the 
floors laid with coloured tiles, and entered from 
the outside. The infirmaries or sick rooms are 
detached from the other portions of the building, 
being approached by a separate staircase, which 
can only be entered from one of the matron’s: 
rooms. The dining-hall is fitted up with dinner- 
lift oak tables and benches. The master’s house, 
is of ample dimensions, some of the rooms being 
much beyond the usual size, the drawing-room 
having an oriel window on that side which over- 
looks the park. Externally the building is of a. 
simple character, the local material of red brick 
and tile being the chief material employed, 
relieved by bands of Bath stone, the windows also 
being of that material. The grounds sur- 
rounding the building are being levelled and laid 
ont as playground, recreation or pleasure 
grounds, and gardens for the head-master. 
Boundary-walls, gates, and fences are being: 
erected in accordance with the design of the 
building by the trustees. The designs for the 
building were selected in competition, and were 
prepared by Mr. Edwin Dolby, of Abing- 
don, who has also superintended the works, 
assisted by his clerk of the works, Mr. R. F. 
Bryan. The total cost of the building, fittings, 
architect’s commission, clerk of works’ salary, 
and all other expenses, will be about 7,0001. The 
stone carving has all been executed by Mr. 
Samuel Graften, of Oxford. 

Devonport.—The new schools at St. Stephen’s, 
Devonport, have been opened. The site has 
been given by Sir Edward St. Aubyn, the lord 
of the manor, and the architect was Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn, London. The builder was Mr. 
Elliott, of Plymouth. The schools will accom- 
modate over five hundred children. The front 
does not come out level with the houses, but 
retreats several yards, and is enclosed with rails. 
The cost-of the new schools is 1,4001. 

Oldham.—St. Peter’s Branch Schools, Ashton- 
road, have been opened as a place for the cele- 
bration of divine service on Sunday, and “as an 
easement to St. Peter’s Church.” The building 
is in the Gothic style, with open-timbered roof 
and two light windows with pointed heads. It. 
has a spirelet, containing a bell, upon the apex of 
the gable. There is a porch to the principal 
entrance, and a small chancel, with vestry 
attached, having a cellar underneath, containing 
boiler for tea parties, &c. The building will seat. 
about 280 persons. It is heated by hot air, and 
lighted by ornamental wall brackets. The total 
cost, including fittings and boundary wall, will 
be about 8001. Mr. John Wild, of Oldham, is 
the architect ; and Mr. Wm. Lees, of Green- 
acres-hil], the contractor for the whole of the 
works. 

Stamford.—Roman Catholic schools have been 
erected here. The new building is of stone, and 
in a style of architecture corresponding with 
that of the church, i.e, Early Geometrical 
Pointed. It is 46 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and 
25 ft. high inside. The room is entered by a 
porch to the front, and opposite to that of the 
church, being lighted by a characteristic pointed 
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window in its gable. The floor is laid with 
tiles. The windows are coupled, pointed-headed, 
with an inner arch stopping in against splayed 
jambs; the lower portionof the woodwork being 
fixed, and that above the stone transome levels 
hinged to fall inwards. A traceried, cusped, 
pointed, and wheeled window fills the gables. The 
roof is composed of framed principals and curved 
pieces, carrying chamfered purlins, closer to- 
gether than generally seen ; and these in their 
turn carry the hoarding which. is exposed. 
Messrs. Goldie & Child, of London, were the 
architects, under whose superintendenceand from 
whose designs the work was carried out. Messrs. 
Halliday & Cave, of Greetham, were the con- 
tractors, whose foreman, Mr. Walters, had charge 
of the work. 

Thorpe-le-Soken.—The memorial stone of a 
new parochial school has been laid here. The 
site of the proposed school, about three-quarters 
of an acre, is in the centre of the village, near 
to the church, and is the gift of the vicar. Mr. 
James Rolph, of Thorpe Park, has offered to 
be at the whole expense of erecting the schools, 
the estimated cost of which is between 700l. 
and 8001. The architect. is Mr. White, of 
London, and the work has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Gifford & Wellham, of Thorpe, builders. 








VILLA AND HOTEL BUILDING. — 


Carshalton.—The laying of a memorial stone 
in the walls of the first villa erected by Mr. 
E. H. Rabbits, on his Strawberry Farm Estate, 
has recently taken place. Strawberry Farm lies 
to the north of the new line of railway, the 
railway embankment bounding the estate on one 
side, from the bridge over North-street to a 
second bridge over the road and the river close to 
the residence of Mr. G. Brodrick, which forms 
part of the property. The other sides of the 
estate present frontages to three roads, one of 
which skirts Hackbridge Park. The whole is 
well timbered. The gravelly soil, the close 
proximity to the railway station, the raral and 


ially h i 
eens Pree meee ot See Sony, ane | Bell; they are the gift of Mr. Charles Walker. 


| The pierced tracery of the Catherine window has 


the attraction of the Wandle, combine to recom- 
mend the spot as a site desirable for country 
villa residences. It is arranged to have but one 
road through the estate, which, with drains, are 
being formed and made. First-class houses are 
to be erected, with from a half to an acre of 
ground each. The ground is to be let or sold, 


and houses will be built to the design of those | 


The | 


agreeing to take them after completion. 
architect is Mr. J. D. Hayton. 
Southampton. — An addition to the hotel | 
accommodation at this busy port has been | 
inaugurated by the opening of a building in the 
Italian style of architecture, which forms a 
facade to the terminus of the South-Western 
Railway, and immediately faces the docks from 
which the mail steamers start. This hotel has 
more than 100 bedrooms, with reception-rooms, 
bath-rooms, &c. It is started upon the some- 
what indefinite but very requisite principle of a | 
“ fixed and moderate” tariff. A feature is a 
steam laundry of capacity sufficient to start any | 
number of the longest voyageurs on their inland | 
journey with clean wardrobes in a few hours. | 














STAINED GLASS. 


Christ Church, North Shields.—The great west | 
window of the tower in this church has just been | 
filled with stained glass, to the memory of the | 
late Rev. Christopher Reed, M.A., thirty-eight | 
years vicar of Tynemouth. The window is cir- | 
cular, 10 ft. in diameter, and is fixed in iron. | 
work with copper fittings. The subject is “ Our 
Lord’s Commission to the Apostles,” which is 
surrounded by a border, the figures of our Lord, 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. James being pro- 
minent in the foreground, and life size. The 
work is painted with due regard to the great 
height in which it is placed. The cost has been 
raised by public subscriptions, amounting to 
above 110l., from the parishioners of Tynemouth ; 
and the work was designed and executed by Mr. 
Baguley, of Newcastle. The same artist has re- 
ceived a commission to paint two other windows 
for the same church, which will then be entirely 
filled with stained glass. 

Chichester Cathedral.—Another memorial win- 
dow, of stained glass, has been completed, and 
placed in the north aisle of this cathedral, imme- 
diately adjoining the north transept entrance. 
It was executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
The window is in memory of George Croke 








Rowden, D.C.L., Precentor of the Cathedral. 


The centre figure represents King David, the 
“sweet singer of Israel.” 

St. Saviour’s, Lower Walmer, S’c.—The east 
window of this church has been fitted up with 
stained glass, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Barrow. The window is in three lights, and the 
subjects illustrated are, in the centre, the Cruci- 
fixion, and on the sides the Bearing of the Cross 
and the Descent from the Cross. ‘The tracery is 
filled with emblems of the Evangelists, sur- 
mounted by ‘our Lord in majesty. Mr. W. M. 
Pepper, of London, fitted up the window. Heis 
also at present engaged in restoring the stone- 
work and painted glass of the east window of 
St. Mary’s, Seymour-street, and preparing nine 
large windows for the cathedral at Sierra Leone. 

All Saints’, Clifton.—A stained-glass window 
has been placed in the chancel of this church. 
It is of large size, and was designed by Powell, 
and executed by John Hardman, of Birmingham. 
It is composed of five lancet-headed compart- 
ments, and three circles above. The window 
represents a crowd of saints—some in heaven, 
and others on theearth. Thecost of the window 
was 5001. A new organ has been provided for 
this church by Mr. Hill, of London, at a cost of 
1,1001. 

St. Catherine's, Gloucester.—At the time of 
the building of this church, says a Gloucester 
paper, five windows were placed in the chancel. 
They were the gift of a sister of Mr. Monk, and 
represented our Lord and the Evangelists. Soon 
afterwards a connected design for the whole of 
the windows was prepared by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, who suggested that in the north transept 
the figures shou!d be those of Elijah, David, and 
Moses; in the south, those of SS. Peter, John 
Baptist, and Paul; in the windows on the 
northern side of the nave, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, and Isaiab, prophets; in those of the 
south side, Stephen, Lawrence, George, Alban, 
Mary, and Catherine, saints of the early 
Christian Church; and in the window at the 
west end, the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, 
and Jacob. ‘The windows in the south transept 
have just been erected by Messrs. Clayton & 


been filled with ornamental glass, the central 
light containing the sacred monogram. There 
are figures of SS. Peter, John, and Paul. Inthe 
trefoil over each is represented an angel bearing 
the martyr’s crown and palm, and under the 
figures are representations of our Lord’s charge 
to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” the martyrdom of 
St. John in prison, and Paul struck with blind- 
ness when on his way to Damascus. 

Church of Headless Cross, Redditch.—Two 
stained glass windows, by Mr. Preedy, of 
London, have been inserted in this church, to 
the memory of the late Baroness Windsor. In 
the first window there is a representation of 
the Holy Child, His Mother, St. Joseph, and the 
wondering shepherds, who have come to the 
stable to see Him; and underneath is the text, 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us.’ On the second light is represented the 
Virgin Mother holding the Child. Above their 
heads is the Star of Bethlehem, and kneeling 
in adoration are the Magi, offering their ‘“ sacred 
gifts of mystic meaning,” while below is the 
text, ‘‘The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles 
shall bring presents.” In the first light of the 
second window is the presentation of Christ in 
the Temple. On the next light is the baptism 
of our Lord in the Jordan; above is the holy 
dove, and below the text, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Each of 
these subjects is surmounted by a canopy orna- 
mented with golden crockets and finials, and 
surrounded by coloured borders. These windows 
are at the west end of the church. 

Doncaster Church.—The Standish window, 
which is to be placed in the north transept of 
the parish church, will be from the atelier of 
Messrs. A. & W. H. O'Connor, London. The whole 
design will illustrate St. Matthew xvii. In the 
upper portion of the six lights the spiritual life 
will appear, depicted by the subject of the 
Transfiguration, shown in a massof soft, trans- 
parent light. The figures will be of heroic size, 
and the whole subject will be surrounded by a 
great aureola of angelic spirits in mystic attend- 
ance. Beneath this, and also in the six lights, 


the subject represented will be that of the 
father with his lunatic and paralytic son, the 
disciples being grouped around—thus throwing 
into striking contrast, with the glory depicted 
above, the helplessness of humanity, strugglinz 
with pain and infirmity. The colouring of this 
part of the window will be toned down to a 








sombre light in order to contrast the more 


effectively with the radiance above. The motif 


is the same as Raffaelle’s, but Messra-O’Connor . 


have designed original pictures, suited to the 
requirements of painted or stained glass. The 
cost of the window is to be 5001. 

Wisbech Church. — A stained-glass memorial 
window to the late Mr. Wm. Stevens has just been 
placed in the north side of the chancel of this 
church. Itis the workmanship of Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell, of London. The window is a two- 
light Gothic one, and the subject in one com- 
partment is the ‘ Agony in the Garden,” and 
in the other “The Ascension.” A quatrefoil 
above contains an angel holding a label inscribed 
“Watch and pray.” 

St. Paul and St. Peter’s, Olney, Bucks.—A 
stained-glass memorial window is to be placed 
in the east end of this church. The window 
measures 37 ft. high, by 15 ft. wide, and con- 
tains, in the three centre compartments, the 
Ascension of our Lord into Glory, surrounded by 
the figures of the Apostles, designed life size ; 
underneath the same, the subject of the Last 
Supper, forming a pedestal for the group above. 
In the two side openings are the subjects of the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Our Lord, sur- 
mounted by rich canopies in proper keeping 
with the figures. In the tracery are the emblems 
of St. Paul and St. Peter, the patron saints, also 
of the Four Evangelists, the Dove as an emblem 
of the Holy Ghost, Angels with various kinds of 
music, incense, &c., and others bearing scrolls. 
This window is now fixed. Messrs. Holland & 
Son, of Warwick, are the artists. 








Hooks Received. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works: Report on the 
Economy of Road-maintenance and Horse- 
draught through Steam Road-rolling, with special 
Reference to the Metropolis. By FREDERICK A, 
Pacer, C.E., &. Printers, Judd & Glass, 
Doctors’ Commons. 1870. 

Tus Report is greatly in favour of the use of 
steam rollers of a certain weight. Their repu- 
tation of too great weight, Mr. Paget explains, 
was gained by 30-ton and 36-ton rollers. With 
the use of steam, he is of opinion, all objections 
to road-rolling fall away. There is no iuterrup- 
tion to the traffic ; the roller is easily managed, 
and ascends inclines; the road rapidly consoli- 
dates; no horses throw about loose metalling. 
The greater weight of the steam roller is its 
chief advantage over the horse roller. Too heavy 
rollers do injure the subways, &c.; but it is impos- 
sibletohave a roller asheavy asthe heaviest traffic. 
The frightening of horses can be prevented by 
working at night, or by blocking up the thorough- 
fare for a short distance while repairing the 
road ; but an ingenious and simple way of pre- 
venting horses from being frightened by the 
steam-roller is to harness an old horse in front. 
The work of the steam-roller is much better 
than that of the horse-roller, in quality as well 
as quantity; and in economy the steam-roller is 
preferable. The saving in metalling can be 
estimated as at least 50 per cent. per annum, as 
is the general cost of maintenance by steam- 
rolling by comparison with horse-rolling. 

In short, the steam-roller, in the reporter’s 
opinion, saves expenses and time, and does 
better work than the horse-roller. The work 
diminishes the horse draught, and saves wear 
and tear in horse flesh, vehicles, and harness, as 
well as in the time and energy of men and 
animals. 

The Report enters fully into the subject, and 
is very valuable. 








VARIORUM. 


“The Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1870. 
Edited by John Trowbridge, 8.B., aided by 
S. Kneeland, M.D., and W. R. Nichols. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. London: Triibner & Co.” 
This useful American Year-book of Science 
and Art sustains the favourable opinion of it 
which we have repeatedly expressed. The pre- 
sent volume gives a vivid portrait of Professor 
Peirce, and the usual notes of the editor on the 
progress of Science for the year 1869.—— 
“ Russian Metallurgical Works, Iron, Copper, 
and Gold. By Herbert Barry, late Director of 
the Estates and Ironworks of Vuicksa. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1870.” In this small 
volume, a plain and brief account is given of 
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Russian metallurgical works, at the conclusion 
of which the author says,— 

*‘T think the facts I have given will show that the terri- 

tory which Russia possesses, susceptible of mineralogical 
enterprise, is enormous; that that country is as yet 
developed in an infinitesimal proportion only of its real 
power; and that it is only awaiting energy and enterprise 
to make its production astound the world,” 
“ Handbook of English Coins. By Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt. London: Tegg.” A concise de- 
scription is given in this little volume of the 
various denominations of English coin from the 
Norman Conquest to the present reign. It is 
illustrated by metal-coloured plates of a 
good many of the coins described.——Hogg’s 
“Secret Code for Letters or Telegrams. 
Hogg & Co., Fleet-street.” To prevent the 
easy decipherment of secret correspondence, 
based on the interchange of alphabetical letters, 
this card has been published, with instructions 
for the introduction of key-words, which will 
sadly puzzle the would-be decipherers, and ren- 
der all their attempts, on the old principles, 
useless, unless they can guess the key word, 
which may be any single word whatever, so as it 
be known to the correspondents beforehand. 











aiscellunen, 





The Public Baths and Washhouses, 





Kipg-street, Camden Town.—The annual 
report of the commissioners for these baths to 
the Vestry of St. Pancras has been printed. It 
states that the progress made the first year | 
the institution was opened has been fully main- | 
tained during the past year. The total receipts | 
for the year amounted to 2,5521. lls. 94d., | 
against 2,2341. 1s. 6d. for the forty-four weeks 
the baths were opened, 1868-9. From the 
opening of the establishment on the 19th May, 
1868, to the 20th March, 1869, 145,735 bathers 
availed themselves of its advantages; and for 
the year ending the 19th March, 1870, 149,474 
persons have evjoyed the luxury of a bath. The 
classification is as follows :—First class, 48,364 ; 
second class, 101,110. The number of washers 
in the wash-houses has gradually increased, 
and this portion of the establishment has been 
very beneficial to many poor families. In 





1869 payment was made on 9,425 separate 
occasions, and the receipts were 2181. 143. 5d.; 
but for the year ending the 19th of March, 
1870, payment was made on 19,620 separate 
occasions, the receipts being 4801. 143. 6d. | 
The balance-sheet shows that 2.5521. 11s. 9d. 
have been received, and 2,1101. 11s. expended in 
working expenses and repairs. 


The Building Trade in Paris.—The fol- 
lowing petition has been laid before the Corps 
Législatif :— 

** Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned, have the honour 
of calling your attention to the consequences of the sus- 
pension of public works in Paris. Numerous construc- 
tions, contracted fur and commenced some years since, are 
exposed to a probable decay, which will lead to heavy 
expenses for repairs. The various bodies of craftsmen 
connected with our business, which in the capital and its 
suburbs employs more than 209,000 men, are very sorely 
tried, Certain heads of establishments who used to 
employ on an average a thousand men, can now scarcely 
fiad work for a hundred, and the nine-tenths who remain 
idle of course suffer and complain bitterly. Our stock 
and trade materials are deteriorating, and the standstill 
brought on by the public adm:nistration has necessarily 
led to a scarcity of private enterprise. As a crowning 
misfortune, we cannot obtain payment of the large sums 
due to us trom the city. This state of things places us 
all, both masters and men, in a state of embarrassment 
which cannot be continued without serious danger. We 
therefore pray you, gentlemen, to take some immediate 
steps for saving us from the calamities which threaten us 
since all henceforth depends on you,” : 


Wew Store for Castleford Co-operative 
Society.—The corner-stone of a new store in 
connexion with this society has been laid at 
Castleford. The society was formed by about 
a dozen persons in 1865, when operations were 
commenced in a small shop. In addition to 
extensive shops to be used as drapery and 
grocery stores, there will be a secretary’s office 
a library, and a reading-room, and other apart. 
ments, the chief of which will be an assembly- 
room capable of containing 450 persons. The 
building has been designed by Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke, of Bary. The cost of the new store 
will be about 1,586, The land involved an out- 
lay of 3651. 15s. The contractors for the erection 
of the building are Messrs, Kassell, Brothers 
masons and excavators, Castleford ; Messrs. 
Shuttleworth, Brothers, joiners, Keighley ; Mr 
J. Binns, plasterer, Castleford; Mr. T. Ladoter, 
painter, Castleford ; Mr. Doyle, plumber, Leeds ; 








and Mr. Pycock, slater, Leeds. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On the 2nd Dr. Westland Marston 
delivered a lecture to the members of this society 
oa the “Tragic Element in the Drama and 
Fiction ;”? Dr. Doran inthe chair. The lecturer, 
premising that his address would be confined to 
a few hints connected with the present condition 
of tragic art, declared that at no previous period 
in the history of literature was there so much 
distaste for tragedy. Pleasure and deep spiritual 
emotion at the present day were incompatible 
terms, the popular taste being in favour of 
perilous adventures and miraculous escapes. 
One cause of this was the passion for realism 
which seized upon the photographic appearances 
of life, and neglected the essential parts ; another 
the monotony of modern society that made it bad 
taste to feel, and reduced everything to a dead 
level of indifference. It was the fashion now to 
be ashamed of showing spirit. In some degree 
all art takes notice of externals, but it should 
not be bounded by them. At its close a short 
discussion ensued, in which Dr. Doran attributed 
much of the falling off in the tragic art to the 
want of appreciation on the part of actors. Dr. 
Doran drew a comparison between the methods 
employed by celebrated English and foreign 
actors, in order to raise their feelings to the 
proper pitch of tragic excitement, insisting that 
our actors had managed this more naturally than 


' the French. 


The British Association Committee on 
Sewage.—There seems to be a hitch in the 
working of this committee. It consisted of six 
members, nominated by the association; but at 
the suggestion of Mr. W. Hope, three professors, 
Williamson, Marshall, and Corfield, were nomi- 
nated, as a sort of colleagues, or extra committee 
men; and these three, with Mr. Hope, have 
outvoted the other gentlemen present and voting, 
on @ question of payment of personal expenses, 
The only voters in the minority, Professor 
Wanklyn and Dr. Paul, have accordingly 
written to the corporations, &c., subscribing the 
fund, and they state that the replies are to the 
effect that the very fact of a subscription to the 
committee implies that the personal expenses of 
the committee, as well as other expenses, are to 
be met by means of it. Mr. Hope and his 
nominees are not likely, therefore, after all, to 
be able to shoulder out the original committee 
and have it all their own way as to the disposal 
of the fund and the resultant disposal of the 
question of sewage treatment and utilisation. 


The minority question the right of the three | 
professors to vote at all on the committee nomi- | 


nated by the association. 


Summer Garden Society.—The inaugura- 


|tion of the pleasare-grounds of this society, 


situated within about a quarter of a mile of the 
Willesden Junction Station on the North London 
Railway, was celebrated on Sunday. These 


principle popular on the Contivent, under the 
management of Mr. Henry Bolleter. The ad- 
mission is by season ticket only, at the price of 
ls., and admitting until September next, the 
children of members under twelve years of age 
being admitted free with their parents, it being 
the object of the society that the gardens should 
become a summer resort for families. On week- 
days, among the other amusements provided are 
cricket, bowls, quoits, athletic sports, and 
dancing, on a large platform, with special amuse- 
ments for children. On Sundays the gardens 
will be opened in the afternoon for promenade, 
with instrumental band, which will play from 
four until eight in the evening. No persons but 
those holding season tickets will be admitted 
into the grounds. 


Clifton, Beds.—In an outlying portion of 
this parish, called Clifton Fields, an infant- 
school has been erected, at the sole expense of 
the rector; and the village church has been 
provided with additional bells, for chiming. 
fhe original peal consisted of five bells, the 
tenor, or largest bell, weighing about 11} cwt.; 
to these ten have been added by the rector, 
chiefly with a view to the contemplated chimes. 
Messrs. Mears & Stainbank supplied the new 
bells. The chiming machine was manufactured 


and designed by Meesra. Gillett & Bland, at 
their steam clock factory, Croydon, Surrey. It 
is fixed in the same chamber (below the bells) 
as the clock with which it is connected by 
means of a lever, which sets the machinery io 
motion every three hours. 











A New Motive Power in Aid of Steam. 
How to generate steam quickly, and at the same 
time inexpensively, has remained one of the 
problems left to engineers to solve. Mr. Gal- 
loway has invented an apparatus which, whilst 
it does not claim to supersede all steam boilers 
at present in use, yet claims that it can be affixed 
to them readily, and, once applied, save 50 per 
cent. in the cost of fuel, and pay for itself within 
one year. These are bold assertions, and well 
worthy of the consideration of those who use 
steam power. The invention, as we understand 
it, consists in the application of atmospheric air, 
which is first of all pumped down a pipe passing 
through the flue, the air being heated on its 
passage ; the pipe is continued under the furnace, 
and passing through returns on the back under 
the fire bars; and the temperature of the air 
having thus become raised by the waste heat is 
driven into the boiler, and helps to generate 
steam in the chamber, the action of the piston 
rod assisting the process. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—On Wed- 
nesday last the great show of the season at the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society took 
place. The display of plants, flowers, and fruit 
was excellent, and may be regarded as in every 
respect successful. The attendance of visitors 
was very numerous. An important feature of 
the show was the exhibition of rhododendrons by 
Mr. Waterer, of Kuaphill Narsery, under the 
marquee. Several thousands of trees were set 
in groups upon undulating land, and the masses 
of bloom of various tints, well arranged and 
divided by walks, to the spectator on an elevated 
spot, were very effective. In the general exhibi- 
tion the orchids were a remarkable collection, 
and the fine foliage plants were numerous and of 
great merit. The azaleas were not quite so good 
as usual. 


Oxford Architectural Society.—The mem- 
bers and their friends, to the number of twenty, 
have visited Rycote and Thame. The remains 
of the mansion at Rycote were first examined. 
They are but a small portion of the original 
mansion, which was almost a palace. Indeed, 
it was the residence for a time of two crowned 
heads. An account of the leading features of 
the church was read by Mr. Bruton. The mem- 
bers then continued their journey to Thame, 
when the chief points of interest in the church 
were described and pointed out by Mr. Payne, 
of Charsley’s Hall. The Prebendal house was 
next visited; as also the gramniar-school of 
Thame. The next excursion included Somerton, 
North Aston, Steeple Aston, Lower Heyford, 
Heyford Warren, and, if time permitted, Rousham. 
Warwick was next to be visited. 


Broughton Footbridge, Manchester.— 
Theceremony of opening the new suspension foot- 
bridge which has been erected at the foot of 


-l B Peel P. 

gardens have been established by a body of ne 
working men under the title of the Summer | 
Garden Society, and will be conducted on a} 


took place on Saturday afternoon. The centre 
opening is 135 ft. in length, but the entire 
length of the structure is 240 ft. The footway 
is 6 ft. wide, and the ironwork, of which there 
are some 20 tons, rests upon two stone piers, 
while the chains are attached to anchors of con- 
siderable weight on each bank of the river. 
The total cost of the bridge, which has been 
defrayed wholly out of the Broughton rates, is 
about 1,000/. The engineers are Messrs. Caw- 
ley & Newton, and the contractors for the iron- 
work, Messrs. W. Mabon & Co., Ardwick; and 
for the masonwork, Mr. E. Johnson, builder. 


Hammersmith Bridge. — The annual 
general meeting of this company was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. ‘I'he report stated 
that the tolls collected from the 25th of April, 
1869, to 30th of April, 1870, amounted to 6,1431., 
making the total receipts from all quarters, in- 
cluding a previous balance, 6,7331., while the 
total expenditure had been 2,1821. A dividend 
of 21, 2s. per share was recommended, which 
would absorb 3,313/. 163.; and after increasing 
tke reserve to 2,0001., thera remained a balance 
of 841. in hand. 


Royal Gallery of Ilustration.— Ages Ayo 
and Begyar my Neighbour are advertised tur the 
last pertormance on June 18th. Oa the fullow- 
ing Monday a novelty, from the pen of Mr. W.8. 
Gilbert, entitled Our Island Home, will be pro- 
duced. For this Mr. German Keed has composed 


the music. 
Cause and Effect.— A telegram from Madras 


says,—" Cholera is assuming an epidemic form. 
The ¢fflayium from the river is frightful.” 
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Northern Architectural Students’ 
Society.—On the 3lst ult., the winter session 
of this society was brought to a close. The 
members met in the anteroom of ‘the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and the report of the 
committee and the treasurers’ statement were 
submitted and approved. The president (Mr. 
W. L. Newcombe) then delivered an address 
appropriate to the occasion, after which the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, took 
place with the following result :—President, 
Mr. W. L. Newcombe; vice-president, Mr. J. 
Morton; honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
J. Oswald; committee, Messrs. Bedlington, 
Oliver, Spence, and Thornhill. During the sum- 
mer the society will hold meetings occasiozally 
at some of the most interesting buildings in the 
district. 

Discoveries.—At Wigmore Castle, Hereford- 
shire, the other day, some workmen, digging, 
found a dungeon communicating with another, 
of equal size, each about 15 ft. square, and 
covered with arched stone roofs. ‘They were 
approached by means of stone staircases, which 
have been buried in the rubbish of the ruins for 
many years. In the stonework of the side-walls 
were embedded large, strong iron staples, sup- 
posed to have been used for securing prisoners 
during the civil wars.——A Gallo-Roman ceme- 
tery has just been discovered at Giévres (Loir- 
et-Cher). A considerable number of urns and 
fanereal vases of very curious workmanship 
have been found. 


Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford.—The 
restoration of Christ Church Cathedral has been 
decided on, and will be commenced in the ensuing 
vacation. Much labour and cost will be involved 
in the restoration of the nave,—principally the 
windows. These windows were first of all Nor- 
man, and that next, for the most part, was altered 
to the Perpendicular, and finally, all the traceries 
were taken out to make room fur the stained 
glass now to be observed therein. Such of the 
windows as were thus altered will be restored to 
the Perpendicular. The two in the south side 
will not be included in the list. These will 
remain Norman, in conformity with the chancel 
window, as it is to be. 


Islington Workhouse.—A curious scene 
occurred at the meeting of the Islington 
guardians on the 3rd, the builder, Mr. Nutt, 
imploring the architect, Mr. Burden, to go round 
the building with him and point out what was 
not to his satisfaction; and the architect 
resolutely refusing to do anything of the sort 
until Mr. Natt had written him a letter saying 
that the works had been carried out in accord- 
ance with the specification. The Guardians 
begged and prayed, but all in vain. Ultimately, 
however, the architect agreed to go over the 
works with a sub-committee of the Board, the 
builder and clerk of the works being present. 


The New Market, Madeley.—<Arrange- 
ments having been made with the lord of the 
manor for holding a market here, and for the 
erection of a suitable building, a contract has 
been entered into with Messrs. Nevitt Brothers, 
of Ironbridge, for its erection, and the work is 
now being proceeded with. The building will be 
50 ft. by 70 ft. in the interior, and will consist of 
red and white brick, with iron roof. The front 
will have a parapet, also two entrances, and the 
interior will be well supplied with stalls, classified 
to suit dealers in various kinds of goods. 


Enormous Conflagration at Constanti- 
nople.—aA fearful fire has occurred in Pera. In 
consequence of a strong wind the flames spread 
with alarming rapidity,and the English Embassy, 
the American and Portuguese Consulates, the 
Naoun Theatre, the Palace of the Armenian 
Patriarch, many churches, mosques, and several 
thousand houses and shops in the fiaest part of 
Pera, were completely destroyed. Several 
persons were killed and others wounded. The 
loss is immense. Thousands of families are 
rendered homeless. 


Theatrical Scaffolding.—A sad accident 
has occurred in the Alhambra Music-hall, Lei- 
cester-square, through carelessness in the fixture 
of a scaffolding on which fourteen or fifteen 
young girls were placed. No less than eleven of 
them were injured, some of them very seriously, 
the arm of one being broken, the ankle of 
another dislocated, a rib of a third broken, and 
others bruised. Nothing, probably, but fear 
of the manager’s personal inspection of such 
scaffoldings can prevent such carelessness and 
such “accidents.” Official inspection is, we 
suppose, out of the question. 








| 


Value of Land in Walworth.—At a sale 
of fifty-one building plots, fronting or abutting 
upon a new street, lately let by auction, large 
prices were obtained. The lots cover about an 
acre and a quarter of land, and the ground- 
rents reached a total of 4941. 103. per annum. 
This is at the rate of 3951. 123. per acre, which, 
capitalized at twenty-five years’ purchase, gives 
9,8901. per acre as the value of the fee simple. 


The Thames Embankment.—The Board 
of Works has decided that the name Victoria 
Embankment shall be applied to the Northern 
Thames Embankment, and Albert Embankment 
to that on the south side of the river. 





TENDERS. 

For enlargement uf house for Mr. J. H. Clarke, at 
Castle-hill, Maideshead. Mr. J. H. Rushforth, archi- 
tect :— 

TOOT uccscccssnssentosciesensensnoomnslie ae 2040 
BRIN. can wonsansncapecse a ale 

imp we 2,485 0 0 

Silver & Son (accepted)............ 2,450 0 0 









For house and shop, High-street, Kensington, for Mr. 
Joseph Toms. Mr. John Cox, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Sidney Young :— 

Hockly....... SetUegeunianaretececspays vvee £4,849 
Roberts .....0.006 bevuhgnaseeees came 4,769 
DAMIR .csscendedensen seheneeesacenaanes 4,517 
Manley & Roger’...........s0c0-00008 4,396 
Scrivener & White 
Cooke & Green..... 
Longmire & Burge 
GOOGMAN oerrccscccocccccscccsccssencee 4195 





— 
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For a detached villa at Croydon, for Mr. Heslop. 
Messrs, Hine & Sons, architects :— 









1st. 2nd. 
IP QUREG ciicsocassivccsesvescses Segal cccseen OL pees 
RURMDUO: ccohsecnien eekenousnaie - 1,626 ..... 1,589 
BVOWOUES cccocscccsecscesceveesssn AQMD cesses ihgGRD 
Glaskin ,.... coueeen 1,398 ...... 1,498 
Nightingale .....c.ccccoccscee 1,300 10... 1,449 
NIG asa. coccocoecmces ae eee 
Sharpington & Cole ...... 1,313 ...... 1,384 
BRBUIMAGC...cvescccsccsssossccrse AKO cesess 20m 
Woodward ..... sepesieucsons AGRE? caisay -aGnee 
Peskett & Taylor RU. ccteses 1,354 
Bowler & Co. ... p Berra Og 
J.& A. Wright 1,247 1,317 
Laurie .... Wes Oe oe -agnee 
WWII GE HOD. s ciancccocenavects 1,229 ....0 1,300 
Willoughby & Mead...... 1,152 ...... 1,213 
Thomas ........ pene RRS « 11D ne 120 


Hutchinson (accepted)... 1,109 ...... 1,160 
Mason & Brisbey ......... 1,079 ...... 1,140 





For St. Paul’s Vicarage House, Peterborough. Mr, E, 
Browning, architect :— 

House. Stable, &ec, 
Perkins & Sons .........£1,407 0 0 .....£110 0 0 
Richardson & Roberts 1,343 0 0 4... 104 
Halliday & Cave......... 1,329 0 0 .... 13 
Hobson & Taylor ...... 1,297 0 O ..... 100 
Thompson (accepted) 1,287 10 0O ...... 106 


oooco 
ooco 





For new schools for district of St. Mary, Kilburn, Mr, 
William Smith, architect :— 
TEI  ccsvsis scnadciebiteninibaiianinsse cee LAD 
0 





BEOMEET, sacceksversscocanessssanscconmsvere 1,366 0 
ne, specisescucssoes Lane Oo 1D 
Patman & Fotheringham ..... eocs 1,008 10 0 
Keyes & Head ....... soeaee coreuiaee . 1,232 0 0 
BOWEL ..000000000 eevessoeecorscovsssss 2,08 O O 
Newman & Mann...... scosses' (Ape 7O 10 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 1,157 0 0 





For repairing twenty-four houses at Upper Sydenham, 
for British Empire Life Assurance Company. Mr. 
McDougald, architect :— 





WORUMINE EE BON cccccascccccscscesesvess ett? 0 -O 
Pierpoint ... pébesaseee ove SOD 1D XO 
Sayer ... 728 0 0 
Davies.... 578 0 0 
Stoner... 557 0 0 
Re Rae eee Se . 535 0 0 





For repairs to four houses, Acacia-road, Sydenham, for 
the above Company :— 


EURANIE .ccccespdusnosksountseteiebatecsoverseeaeeee 20 20 
Pierpoint .......... etonvecsesccscens - 269 0 0 
os Mb 2 0 

275 0 O 

243 0 0 








For repairing thirty houses, Chaplin-street, Forest-hill, 
for the same Company :— 






Williams & Son ..... eesescbonees socovee oes 0 0 
BOY. dscsosovsccayens shackiassdeleetobenininer . 897 0 0 
Pierpoint 798 0 0 
Stoner..... 787 0 0 
Davies 755 0 O 
Sayer .... 675 0 0 





For enlargement of Countess of Huntingdon’s College, 
Cheshunt. First portion, Messrs, Lander & Bedells, 
architects. Quantities supplied ;— 





PatmaniG'Co, ...ccccccccsscssveesesieoj,078 10 0 
Williams & Sons .........cccccereeeee 5,050 O O 
Manley & Rogers... pecsaccce, MO Fe 
Sewell & Son...... . 4,953 0 0 
Mann .... . 4895 0 0 
DRAG ciccccsmveccenk sian 4,882 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........... wee 4,862 0 0 
PMN <scucescsuscascerscescpscsscetcosse” ERE ee 
Grover...ccc..ss00s cadsictaobeneaeasns «. 4,748 0 0 
PROMI 5. cnnicansciticirvccinnssae tees OO 

RTD csncuesncsnssnunececsanpatssecceasa ME Oe 1D 
Dove, Brothers (accepted) ...... 4,475 0 0 





For two proposed houses in Wynne-road, Brixton. Mr. 
E. G. mn architect :— 








eet £2,350 0 0 
Drury ... . 1,983 0 0 
Maxwell ........ nictvinsstdsnmeniiesal) ae oie 
Brashier, jun. (accepted) ......... 1,845 0 0 





For two houses at Hendon, for Mr. P. Rouse. Mr. 8, 
J. Nicholl, architect :— 
T’ADBON. wiccccccgecsccccccscerercccccores 24,470 
ROTI cco ccavavesakcnsascesedeceouusassea” “EM 
Longmire & Burge ssseccoccscsscee 4,395 
ee 4,187 
oe E ROQEPS..cccccacccscccsccsce S152 





cooooo 
eoeeo 





For rebuilding No. 3, King-street, Cheapside. Mr, H. 
Christian, architect :— 
Cook oa 
SAGIN. <sauct:vandessolaseapuebasauntseanansss: SUE 
Ashby & Horner .......00.e0ccccceeee 1,670 
BABY Bo BON. .oo.ssscccsevrsecessesrvess. LLRe 
Jackson & SHAW vecccccsscossevescee 1,605 
RUROG -cescnecanmipsiarcessinsaroncsesenses, Aanee 
Sharpington & Cole..........00000008 1,497 








ooooooo 
Soseesooco 





For the erection of seed stores, Reading, for Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. Messrs. Wm. & J.T. Brown, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

WDT Sescccsntsccesssceststesabesremesstesateceme 
Wheeler, Brothers .........0cccccccseee 700 
SOUTMABEG -..:ccsces-acesevesscacciscannconens Nt 
DENGUE. scnasiscacctsacensass 
BATINCORE: .60.00-300ceesee0 seecaacausccacecs Same 
Woodroffe (accepted) .......cece 677 1 





ooooo 
oooooo 





For making certain alterations and additions to Hunter- 
combe House, near Maidenhead, Berks. Mr.C. E. Davis, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G@. W. Ranwell :— 











Silver & Son ..........00 sooee &1,54) 0 

Webb . serve 1,475 0 

Meavell ....00.0000 . 1,450 0 0 
Almond & Webb ..........cccc00008 1,372 0 0 
Woodbridge 1,370 0 0 
DUIGUIANIRIO copsctcscsecnsssseceusemes UR 0 OC 
POGUE. ocesse scguwuodeeesaan pexecsonswes . 1,246 7 0 
Gibson, Brothers (accepted) ... 1,234 0 0 





For new brewery and stables, for Messrs. W. & RL 
Richards, Shepherd’s-bush. Messrs. Davison & Scamell, 
architects. Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son:— 

GD san csecvestesksneisskvasssoveccscurcie nee 


Hockley ....0cccccscees 





SRO «sc ssakscscapssuuanccsessaeancccseme 3,589 
Hill & Co. ...... 3,540 
Ashby & Co. ... 


Scrivener & Whi 
Hart (accepted) .........seccccseoes 


sf 

oO 

e 

> 
ecoocoo 
eocooooo 





3,250 





For alterations and repairs at the Home Farm, Hal- 
stead, Kent, for Mr. J. P. ‘Atkins, Mr. John Jeffkins, 
architect :—~ 

Yates Pee eee teens ese eee eee eae oeereseceseeees £859 0 0 
PIU isocsssccacees pcetestscssesseccncscms) VEN FO oo 
Grover (accepted) .........s0.00000... 451 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to eight cottages, called Yew 
Tree-row, Halstead, Kent, for Mr, J. P. Atkins, Mr. John 
Jeffkins, architect :—~ 

SUDO ..5csecsessverecesscesencassssssseet Oe 20 O 
Grover (accepted) ...........0cc 121 0 0 





For a ae of semi-detached villas, for Dr. Hirschfield, 
Mr. W. K. Knapp, architect :— 
Capps & Ritso (accepted) .........£2,400 0 0 





For house at Sevenoaks, for Mr. A. Wilson, Mr, J. M. 
Hooker, architect. Quantities supplied :-— 
House. Stables, 
Myers & SOnS ..cccccccoes SS,178 = secccccesces IOM 
REMIG. cccccasaguaseicasesceses’ GOMUO ssctnabateiac: OU 


PROTO occcansavesntcinn seseiee: -SURD mcdeeareenes DOD 
Dove, Brothers ......:00 2,565 cccccces.., 195 
Wallis & Clements...... 2,55) ..sccrscoes . 200 
Sharpington & Cole ... 2,533  ..scccosee 200 
Henshaw ........+4 seasein: CANE” sespaabiacsen HAO 
Jackson & Shaw .....0000 2,522 cesccoseseee 198 
Longmire & Burge ... 2,511  .......008 . 194 
EOOTOD ...cncisncnceuacease VAD secsacvsersen 200 


Warner & BODES, ..ccccsese, BpdOe .caccsccscces M00 





For house at Sevenoaks, for Mr. Lyall, Mr. J. M. 
Hooker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Anscomb (accepted) ........0. £2,653 0 0 





For new lecture-hall, Hare-court Chapel. Mr, Thomas 
Chatfeild, architect:— 


Ashby & Bone ....ccrccccccccccsseesee S130 
Dove Brothers .,....... seeeedauae 1,295 
RI acc onswtectocns «ins ee 






1,238 
1,234 
1,190 
rm 


Wiliams & Son... 


cooosooco 
eocooo 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. K.—Kendal.~A. D. D.—S. & Son.—M. & L.—B.—R. Y— 
J. P.-C. & N.—R. W.—J. P.—A. H.—J. G.— D. C. B.—A. G.—W. S.— 
R. P.—A. R.-H. L.—J, F.-8. & C.—G. W. R.—De L. & Co.—W. E— 
Ken, News.—G. R.—W. J.—C. H. J.—M. & R.—E. B.—H. H. B— 
W. P. (founded on more than ove mieconception).—H. H. C, (send 
particulars).—R. W. (send notes),—Honesty (take legal advice). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Teaders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of couree, with the authors, 


———_ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In 1 vol. demy 4t». Pb ah gilt edges, 105. 61. 


EOKGE CRUIKSHANK (lLilustrated by). 


Comprising Eighty-two Selected Illustra‘ions on St2:l, Stone, 


d d. With Letterpress Description. : 
- aa WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. j 
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DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage, 


And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Lowest possible Prices 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. have just completed large Works at ROWLEY REGIS 


For this MANUFACTURE; and with their IMPROVED MACHINERY are PRODUCING 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE GOODS of VERY SUPERIOR FINISH & HARDNESS, 


at Lew Prices. This Material, from its extreme hardness and durability, is admirably adapted for PAVING FOOTPATHS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, CARRIAGE CROSSINGS, and STABLES; also for COPINGS, PLINTHS, SEWER BOTTOMS, &c. 


THESH BLUE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 


DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 
MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail direct to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS;; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and [SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 


From 2 inches to 30 inches diameter. 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS KEPT at each of the WORKS, and at LAMBETH ; CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK; GRANVILLE WHARF 
BIRMINGHAM ; SOHO. STREET, LIVERPOOL ; and RUE MARTEL, PARIS. 


DOULTON’S ARCHITECTURALTERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now paying special attention to this branch of their Manufacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Museum, Condnit-street, W. 


DOULTON’S SMOKE and AIR FLUES, 


Combining a Passage for the Smoke, with the Means of Ventilation. 
FLUE PIPES, Round or Oblong. These Pipes increase the Draught, clean easily, and form a perfect passage for the smoke. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BILLING’S PATENT TERRA COTTA TERMINALS. 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS, 


WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE. A LARGE STOCK of PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS ALWAYS on HAND. 


DOULTON’S TERRA COTTA VASES, FIGURES, 
BALUSTRADING, &c. 


AND ALL KINDS OF HORTICULTURAL ORNAMENTS’ AND GARDEN EDGINGS. 


DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING TILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, &c. 
STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent. 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 


Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 
All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, &c. for Exportation. 


DOULTON & CO. 


CHIEF OFFICES and SHOW-ROOMS, HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON 


(WHERE ALL LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED) ; 
And at ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM ; 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM ; 


ST. HELEN’S, LANCASHIRE; SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL; RUE MARTEL, PARIS, 
WHERE ANY OF THEIR MANUFACTURES CAN BE HAD. 


SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
Either PLAIN, or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, consisting of :— 

Lamp Columns, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 

Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Foun- 
tains, Cascades, &c., varying in Price from 51. to 5,0002. 

Entrance Gates, Railings, Palisading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, Newels, Verandahs, 
Finials, Cresting, Stable Fittings, &c. 

Statues, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables, 
Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN 


have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Books and 
eas genre iy | Catalogues of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 
Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 
containing several thousand very choice 


DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 28s. each, 


Forwarded on receipt of amount, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





‘T ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 


4 the HUMAN MIND. By the late THOMAS BROWN, M.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Kdinburgh. 
With a Preface to the Lectures on Ethics, by THOWAS CHALMERS, 
D.D. Edinburgh, And a Memoir of the Author, by DAVID 
WELSH, D.D. late P. ofes-or of Church History in the University 
of Edinburgb. 

London: WILLIAM TEG%, Pancias Lane, Cheapside. 





u t pub.ished, 64mo. *oan, price One Fhillirg, 


J 
PON S’ TABLES and MEMORANDA for 
ENGINEERS, selected and arranged by J. T. HURST. 
Lor don: EF. & F. N. 8PUN, 48 Charing-crosr. 
This work is printed in pe.1l type, and is so small, measuring 
only 2} in. by 2 in. by 4 in, thick, that it may easily be varried in 
the wai-tcvat pocket, 


Now ready, NESFIELD’3 ARCHITECTURE, price 11, lls. 6d. 
originally published at 47. 


SPECIMENS of MEDIA:VAL ARCHI- 


TECTURE, from fketches made in France end Italy. 
By W. EDEN NESFIKLD. Architect. 
100 Plates, folio, handsomely half bound, gilt edger. 
London : ALFRED TARRANTY, 11, Serle-:treet, Linculn’s-ian-fields ; 
and all Bookselleis, 


RCHITECTURAL BOOKS.—A NEW 


CATALOGUE of English and Foreign BOOKS on ARCHI- 
TECTULE, BUILDIN#4, ORNAMENT, the FINE ARTS, &:. for- 
warded Giatisand Port-free to all parts, on application to BRADLEY 
THOMAS BATSFORD, Architectural aud Eogineering Bookseller, 
52 High Holvoorn, Lonion W.C. 











URRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of NORTH GERMANY and the 
RHINE, 10s. 

HANDBOOK of SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL. 10s. 

HANDBOOK of SWIIZERLAND and the 
ALPS. 10s. 

HANDBOOK of FRANCE and the PYRE- 
NEES. 12s. 

HANDBOOK of CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 

ert ates of PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 
12s. 

HANDBOOK of CENTRAL ITALY and 
FLORENCE, 10s. 

HANDBOOK of ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 

HANDBOOK of SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
10s, 

HANDBOOK of SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 

HANDBOOK of PORTUGAL and LISBON. 


9s. 

ASE OROK. of SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 
2vols, 24s. 

HANDBOOK of EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 

aarernge ony of SYRIA and PALESTINE. 
2vols. 24s. 

HANDBOOK of BOMBAY and MADRAS. 


2 vols, 12s, each, 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 5a. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. 6s, 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to the TYROL. 6s, 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to NORWAY. 5s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


(7 SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 


e and Contractors for any class of Submarine Work, such as 
Repairing Dock-gates, Inverts, Underpinnins Quay-walls, Si-king 
Cylinders for Bridges, Workiog at Sunken Vessels, &. — Private 
Residence, 50, Gladstone-street, Bittersea Park. 


ARTNERSHAIP.—A thorough!y competent 

and energetic BUILDER'S ASSISTANT is desirous of entering 

into PARTNEKSHIP, or succeeding to a well-established Builder’s 
Busi Can d some capital. Country preferred.—Ad- 

















Just published, Secord Edition. Price 1s.; p r post, 13 stamp. 


NEW MODE of CONSTRUCTING 
the SURFACES of the SThEEIS and THOROUGHFARES 
of LONDON and other great CITIES, by which Mud aud Dust wiil 
be greatly diminisbed, aud the Expense of the Mamtenanuce and 

Repair much lessened. 

By JOSEPH MITCHKLL, F.R.8.F. F.G.8. Civil Engineer, Member 
of Ivstit, Civil Evg. and Jate General Inspector of Ro.ds and 
Bridgea in the Northern Counties of Scotland. 

Lonéon: KDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7, Charing-cross, 


Kk Retr PRACTICAL BUILDEKS’ 


PRICEK-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and au 
Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Coustruction 
of Buildings, Revised and Correcte! by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an Architsct of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors 
}lusirate laud exemplified by _ + alias and numerous Wovd- 

s al 8vo, price 8a, neatly bound, P 
yi Published by I’. KELLY, Paternoster row ; SIMPKIN & 

MARSHALL; avd may be hid of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, new Kditions iu Quarto, of the following 
Pract:eal Architectural Works :— 
“4 , 

1. PETER *NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
C4RPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
TREDGOLD: being & oew and complete System of Lines, for the 
Use of Workmen, fouuded on Geometrical and Mechanical Princi- 
p'es. Ten Parts at 3s. or in no. j containing upwards of 120 
Steel Plates, and nunserous Woodcu isgrams, 

2. PETER :NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED. 
GOLD) both plain and ornamental ; coutaining a new aud complete 
System of Lines for Stone-cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Coucrete, to which is added a variety 
of new Designs for Murat TaDlets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &c. ; and a Description of the various Materia's employed. Ten 
Parts at 3, or in boards, 30s, ; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 


Piates, and numerous Woodcuts, , 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FiVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC. 
TURE ; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and — 
ing them in the purest style, including aa Historical ym yA 
Gothic Architecture. Ilustrated by upwards of Ove Hundred Steel 
Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including nume- 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at 33 or in boards, 36s. 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 


ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- 
tive V.ews, and Details, for the Krectiou of Cottages and Villas. By 
S. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully evgraved on steel, with 
Direction for Building, and the estiouated cost ofeach edifice. Twelve 
Parts at 34. or in boards, 393. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, S+:tions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Alinshvuses,Gas Works, Markets, and 
other Buildings for public pucposes. By S. H. BROOKS, Architect. 
B au‘ fuily engrived on steel. Ten Parts at 33. or 32s. boards. 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE, containing a Series of Lesigns for Decorating Apart- 
ments with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Architecture, 
By H. W. and A, ARROWSMITGH, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Yen Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32.4. ’ 

7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR'S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graiuing, and Merbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. HI'3GINS, Esq. Accompanied 
hy actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3s, or iu boards, 32s. 


The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, comprehending 
Practical Hlustrations of the Machinery and Processes emvloyed ia 
every De:cription of Mannfacture of the British Empire. Illustrated 
by upwards of 2.000 Woo? Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineex, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has deve. 
loped many of the important facts since the first publica‘ion, in 1835, 
of the Encyclope tia. The inventions and discoveries recently made 
have engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as. the value 
ef each was tested by experiment, a description was acc vidingly pre- 
pared. By the s-lection of new articles, anicare in the revisiou of 
eld ones, this edition has now become systematiculy enri hed 3 89 
that it may be received as fully and faithfully expressing “ the exist- 
ing state of Engineering and Mechanism, adapted to the wants of 
*cactical Men.” In two large 8vo. vols. cluth lettered, price 303, 








drees, with particulars and terms, to F, B. 12, Weymouth-street. 
Oxford-street, Manchester. 


TO FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMEN. 
A N Architect requires an expeditious and 


ekilful DRAUGHTSMAN. Well up in Perspectives and 
Gothic details.—Address, to M. I. B. A. care of the Housekeeper, 3, 
Lavcaster-place, S:rand, W.C. 


A N ARCHITECT requires a well-educated 

YOUTH as IMPRUVER, and to make himself useful. 
Nomiral salary for the first year.—Ad¢ress, F. R. I, B. A. Smith’s 
Library, 11, Duke-street, Ad-Iphi, W.C. 








W ANTED, by a Builder’s late Superin- 

tendent, a SITUATION as MANAGER, or Superintendent, 
at a Wharf or C.mmission Yard. Szslary not so much an object as 
permaneut situation. Good reference can be given.—Address, A. Z. 
82, Tonsley-hiil, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


ANTED, in a good London Office, a 
SITUATION as ASSISTANT. Is aneat draughtsman, and 
well up in usual office work, including Perspective, Surveying, &c. 
Highest ref s and testi ials on application. ~Address, A. B. 
care of Housekeeper, 8, Finch-lane, City. 


Vy Aeeee by one of first-class experience, 

a SITUATION as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or a 
quantity of good Joiner’s Work by the Piece. First class testi- 
monia!s from present and previous employers,—Addre:s, H. B. 71, 
Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, 8. 


ANTED, by a young Man from the 

Cvuntyy, a SITUATION in Town, as PAINTER, PAPER- 

HANGER, GLAZIER, aud GRAINER.—Addres;, D. R. care of Mr, 
T. 8trouie, 145, Bsil’s Pond-road, N. 


‘0 DECORATORS. 


T 
WANTED, by a Young Man, who is a good 
Painter, &c. a SITUATION as IMPROVER to a DECO- 
RATOR for two or three years.—Address, F. M. 8. 62, Lever-street, 
Goswe)l-road, London. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a 
th ghly “practical, steady, and energetic man, thoroughly 
experienced, and conversant with the management of all trades, 
measuring up works, &c. First-class ref aad testi ial 
Address, 10, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a 
thoroughly practical Man, Well up in levelling, plotting sections, 
drainage of towns, tuone'ling, sea walls, and heavy building opera- 
tions.—Addrece, J. A. 24, Herbert-street, Hoxton, London, N. 
































TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, a 
SITUATION in the above-named branch~-s and otherwise. 
Generally useful in the building trades, Cau take charge of work if 
required. Wages moderate. Good references.—Direct, A. B. 37, 
Richmond- street, Maida-hill, St. Marylebone. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
or Three-Branch Hand, a SITUATION, Pcrmanent or 
otherwise, References if required.—Addres-, P. P. 1, Phoenix place, 
Queen’s-road, Norlaud-square, Nottiog-hill, W. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thorough practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to 

Take Charge of a Job, oc to superiutend a Jobbing Business. Is 

well acquainted with all brenches of the trade. Carpenter and 

joiner. Good references and testimo.ials.—Address, 995, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





BUILDERS AND OLHERS. 


TO 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or as GENERAL ASSISTANT to « 
Builder. Fair diaughtsmap, well up in bookkeeping, estimating... 
taking out quantities, and general routine of the busiuess, Aged 23, 
Gvod references.— Address, X. Y. 21, St. Leonard’s-tercacs 
Chelsea, 8, W. 





TO PLUMBER3 AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29,a 

SITUATION or JOB as PLUMBER. No objection to fil up 

time in other branches if reqnired.—Addres*, J. B. 11, John-street, 
Edgware-road. 





A PPRENTICE (Out-door) WANTED, to 
the GLAZ‘ER’3 DIAMOND MANUFACTUR!NG. Premium 
re ,uired.—2, Cloucesley-street, Liverp vol-road. 


(ty, COUNTY, and BOROUGH SUR- 


VEYORS.—Piincipal MANAGING CLERK, between nine and 
ten years in the office of one of the oldes: established, solicits an 
ENGAGEMENT. Auctioneers are earnestly requested to reply to 
this.—Address, PERSEVERANCE, 48, Munster-street, Regen}’s Park. 


[StBicr SURVEYOR of HIGHWAYS 

WANTED.—The Highway Board of the Leyland Hundred 
Highway District are in want of a DISTRICT SUKVEYOR under 
the Highway Acts. He must be under forty-five years of age, and 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to the performance 
of the duties of his office. He must reside in the district, and find 
security to the amount of 20)/. Salary, 160/. a year, and 40/. a year 
for a horse and gig, which he will be required to provide aud keep — 
Applic tions, in candidate's own handwriting, stating age, with tes- 
timoviale, &c. to be sent to RICHARD JAUKSON, Solicitor, Clerk 
to the Leyland Hundred Highway Board, Chorley, Lancashire, before, 
the 2ni day of JULY next. 


JLUMBER.—WANTED, immediately, for 

.___ & permanency, in the country, a s'eady, respectable man, as 
PLUMBER and GASFITIE*. Riferences required, — Apply at 
No, 12, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, London. 


ANTED, an experienced WORKING 


FOREMAN, to lake Charge of Buildings at Ross, Hereford- 
shire.—App!y, by letter, to Z. Poust-office, Rors. 


W ANTED, a MAN, accustomed to the 

routine of a Builde.’s Offic-, who can take off quantitie 5 
and has a knowledge of prices,— Address, stating terms, &c. to W. A 
PETERS, Builder, Rochdale, 


ANTED, a competent BUILDER’S 

FOREMAN, for a JOB, near London. Satiefactory refer- 

ence from last employer indispa: sable. —Address, stating salary 1e- 
quired, No. 33, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


ANTED, a Steady Man, as LOCK- 


SMITH, BELL-HANGER, and GAS-FITTER —Apply to 
GILBERT & Cv, Ironmongers, High-s:reet, Tanbrid,e Wells. 


= : 

W ANTED, a thorough efficient SHOP 

FOREMAN of JOINERS. Must ke well up in the manaze- 

ment of machinery, aud a non-society man, A good salary, aud a 

erm = Mg an enorgetic man.—Apply to JAMES DiMENT, 
uilcer, Bristol. 


ANTED, immediately, a WORKING 

FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. He would 

be required to superintend the other branch-s of the buildiog busi 

ness.—Arply, stating terms and references, ty ALPHA, care of Mr 
Gale, Books+iler, Lincoln. 





























TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


ASSISTANT. Ejigh! years’ experience. Gvod reference:.— 
Address, 8. T. 40, Foley-street, Purtlin t-plice, W. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Gentle- 

man. aged 24,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ASSis'ANT, in an 

Architect’s, Surveyou’s, Eugin-er’s, or Contractur’s Office. Can pre- 

pare working drawiogr, take out quantities, assist in estimating, 

survey, take levels,/&c. Good mathemativian. Unexceptionabie refer- 

ences from respectable London offices. Salary very moderate.— 
Address, A. B, Post-office, St. Dogmaels, Cardigan. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
CONTRACTYOR’s aud BUILDER'S CLERK, of great ex- 
perience in book-keeping, estimating, measuring, and valuing of 
works. First-class reference.—Addiess, A. Y.care of Mr, Smith, 
Stationer, 1, Bswman’s-place, Holloway. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced married 

Map, a SiTOALION as PLUMBER. Can do hot-water 

work, baths, pumps, closets, plain ziuc ;works. Town or suburbs 

not objectea t+, Can have goud reference,—Addcess, G. R, 43, Sussex- 
place, Blyth-lane, Hammersmith, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
x 
ANTED, 2 KE-ENGaGEMENT, by 
an experieuced BULILDER’S CLERK, as BOOKKKEPER, 
&c. Well up in prime cost, and the usual routine of the office’ 
Good references from last employers,—Addrees, A, B, Mr. LUCKS, 
Post-office, Ealing Dean, W. 


TO BUJL-ERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by an active, thorough, practical, 

and expe:ienced Wurkman,a comfortable SILUATION, Is 

a good plumber, lead or sash glezier, good decorator, and fully com- 
petetent to execute each and every branca, Can measure o¢ 
estimate for woik. Has eatisfactorily fill-d foreman’s ani other 
situations, in both towa aud countiy. Would net object to take 
work of Builder. &c. by the piece or otherwise. Character will bear 
the strictest investigatiou.—Address, H. M. Post Office, Barnes, 


surrey. 











TO ARCHITECTS, | 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 

been 34 years iu an Architecw’s Office, a SITUATION as 
JUNIOR ASSISLANT.—Acdie:s, A. N. Y. 23, Bidmoutn-street, 
Deviz-s. 


—- 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical 

FOREMAN of large London experience, a simular SITUA- 

TION, or as Shop Foreman, or to Take Charge of a Job, Cvuntry 

preferred. Rvtereuce 10 iast emp.oyer.—Address, 64, Offic: of * The 
Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND 8SURVEYUKS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
competent ASsISTANT, age 29. Several years’ experience 
in Surveyors’ offices, and practically acquainted with buildiog works. 
First class references.— Address, 47, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, s RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


Estimating, Measuring, Quantity-taking, Book-keeping, and 
Geueral Managivg CLERK.—Aduress, J. R. 4, Chapel-place South, 











fouth Audicy etieet, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTOR3, OR GENTLEMEN 
BUILDING ON THEIR OWN Estar&s. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Man, of many y-are’ expericice in ali kiuds of public and 

private works, a SILUATION as GENERAL MANAGING FKORE- 
MAN, or CLERK of WORKS. Perfectiy understauds all branches of 
the building trade, the management of wen, &c. Js well up to 
quarry work, the use of all Kinds of tackle aud heavy hoistiug ; nas 
also had good practice iu the erection of bridges, &c, Carpenter by 
trade. Would not obj«t to go abroad.—Address, J. F. 7, Suuthviile, 





Wandsworth-road, Lambeth, 
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